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For the Repertory. 


THE LIVING, HOLY, AND ACCEPT- 
ABLE SACHIFICE, 


PART 1. 


A more important subject is not 
to be ound in the whole department 
of religion, than the vature, extent, 
an: method of that sacrifice which 
every sinner must make of himselt 
to the service of God, betore he can 
be numbered among the sincere (is- 
ciples of the Saviour. . Not only is 
this subject eminently important, but 
by almost all of those who have not 
learned it by experience, it is greatly 
misunderstood. Few—very few of 
all the population of Christendom, 
have any adequate idea of the mean- 
ing of dedicating themselves to God. 
Many, itis to be feared, of those who 
have called themselves Christians, 
are labouring under a sad and ruin- 
ous misconception of this vital point. 
The general error is on the side olf 
deficiency. Too low an estimate is 
formed of what God and the disci- 
pleship of Jesus and the spirit ol 
Christianity require. If the present 
writer shall be instrumental in contri- 
buung to the promotion of correct 
ideas upon a subject so essential- 
ly connected with the salvation oi 
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souls, “he will inno wise lose his re- 
ward.” 

The only source of adequate ine 
struction upon all such topies, is 
the Word of God. In regare to 
that about to be discussed, we 
have only to ‘search the Scriptures’ 
in obedience to the Saviour’s com- 
mand. to obtain the plainest and fulle 
est information. There isa passage 
in the Epistle to the Romans socom- 
pletely to the purpose, that no better 
way can be devised of coming tot 
knowledge of the truth, than by ¢ 
deavouring to obtain a just under. 
standing of its several parts. It is 
the first verse of the twelfth chapter, 
*I beseech you, therelore, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ace 
ceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service,’ 
several subordinate subjects involv. 
ed in this verse, and take them ace 
cording to the various bearings in 
which they are presented, would ~ 
require a much larger space in the _ 
pages of the Repertory, ) any 
correspondent should ask. ‘Wi 


the indulgence of the Editor, Piston .. 9 


marks to be made, will be divided 
into two papers, the first of which 
will be litue more than a simple ex- 
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ition of the verse already quoted. 

The spirit of this verse, suggests | 
a reflection upon the affectionate | 
earfestness, the glowing and ener- | 

tic zeal of its inspired author.— 

0 one can read the Epistles of St. 
Paul without being forcibly struck 
With these peculieritics in every) 
page. We behold in all his writings 
the evidences of a man independent | 
of all human influences and fearless 
of every human peril, turning nel- 
ther to the right hand nor to the 
left, for any earthly consideration; 
and in reading his episiles we can-. 
not but always picture in our im-| 
aginations, the countenance and fi- | 
gure of one under the influence of | 
the tenderest benevolence and an, 
mated with a solicitude for the hap-' 
piness of his fellow creatures, which | 
he had not words toexpress. Some- | 
times we behold him as the anxious 
intercessor in behalf of those to 
whom he preached. “God is my 
witness,” said he, “whem I serve 
with my spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, that without ceasing I make 
Mention of you always in my prayers, 
making request to come unto you: 
For | long to see you, that I may 
impart unto you some spiritual gift, 
to the end that ye may be establish- 
ed” At other times, we behold 
this Apostle bowed down under the 
weight of his concern for the salva- 
tion of sinners, “I say the truth in 
Christ, I lie not,” said he, “my con- 
science also bearing me witness in 
the Holy Ghost, that I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrew in 
my beart. For I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ 
for my brethren, my kinsmen ac- 
cording to the flesh.” My heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Israel, 
is that they may be saved.” Such 
is his spirit in the language of the 
verse before us; when, assuming the 
attitude of entreaty, he deseeches the 
Romans to devote themselves unto 
God. And such is the spirit which 








every minister of the Gospel should 


earnestly pray for and cherish. Sent 
of God, with a message of infinite 
importance to the souls of men, and 
surrounded with sinners perishing 
in impenitence; he cannot feel too 
deeply the extreme solemnity of his 
work; nor is it possible that he should 
urge his message too earnestly upon 
the hearts of those who hear him.. 
Ob! may that great and good Mas- 
ter, who hath sent his Ministers to 
preach the Gospel to every crea- 
Wure, so impress them with a view 
of the awful danger of sinners, and 
so inspire them with ardent love to 
the souls of men, that their zeal may 
uever languish and their exertions 
may never weary in m king known 
the blessed truths of everlasting life! 

In the verse we have quoted, there 
isa duly enjoined; the devotion of 
our bodies as living sacrifices, holy, 
acceptable to God. We have also 
an exhortation to the performance 
of this duty. We are besought by 
the mercies of God, to frresent our 
bodies unto him. And, lastly, we 
have an assertion that such an of- 
fering is our reasonable service. 
To do justice to each of these divi- 
sions, would occupy more space 
than wecan obtain We will there- 
fore confine our attention to the duty 
enjoined, that of presenting our bo- 
dies as living sacrifices, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God. 

All must be aware that no one 
can, with any reason, consider him- 
self a servant of God, who does not 
make some devotion of hiniself to 
religion. This is a truth which eve- 
ry man obtains frem his natural un- 
derstanding. But extremély vari- 
ous are the ideas entertained by dif- 
ferent persons, of the kind and the 
extent of this necessary devotion — 
If you inquire into the views of some 
relative to this subject, you will dis- 
cover that all their idea of devotion 
to God, terminates in a decent and 
regular attendance upon the ser- 
vices of the Church; a respeetful 
abstinence from worldly labour on 
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the Sabbath; the repetition of a few 
sentences of prayer at regular sea 
sons, united with the maintenance 
of a good moral character.— These 
things they consider as the com- 
ponent parts of religion; than which 
nothing more 18 necessary, and 
with which a man may be freed 
from all uneasiness as to the world to 
come. A little more attention than 
is usual, to the Sabbath and the 
Church, united with the reading ot 
the Scriptures and some acts of self- 
denial, is a matter of great account 
in the 
they frequently express great as- 
tonishment that he who doth such 
things, should be admonished that 
after all he may not be a Christian. 
Views of religion so meager, so low, 


so unreasonable, are by no means | 


confined to the ignorant. The wise 
of this world—the learned, the migh- 
ty in the works of the mind,—strange 
as it is, are as often found entertain- 
ing them as the most illiterate of 
society. 


Proceeding further with our inqui- | 


ry into the views of men relative to 
the devotion which God requires of 
us; we shall discover others, more 
advanced, indeed, and somewhat 
10re rational than those of whom we 
have spoken, but yet so erroneous as 
to imagine, they can be devoted to 
God, at the same time that their affec- 
tions are supremely fixed upon the 
world; thatthey can follow Jesus while 
led alovg by all the vain maxims and 
fashions of those to whom he has 
commanded his followers not to be 
conformed; that, while differing in 
no one particular of their spirit, or 
demeanour, from many of those who 
make ng pretension to the character 
of picty, they can be numbered 
among that “feculiar people”’ whom 
Christ “came to purify umo him- 
self’. With these persons, it seems, 
what to add to the regular worship 
of the Sabbath, an attendance upon 
the Lord’s Supper; to take some ac- 
tive part in the concerns of the 


estimate of piety; so that) 
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Church, and contribute to the sup- 
port of the means of grace; to live 
an upright life and do some works of 
charity, is all that is included in de- 
voting themselves to God: and whe- 
ther their hearts. are sanctified, their 
tempers subdued, their minds made 
spiritual; whether they repent af. 
their sins, love God, take up the 
cross of Christ, and grow in grace 
or not; they still hope they are Chris- 
tians, and are comforted with the 
hope of salvation. 

This diversity of views, arises 
from no difficulty in the way of know- 
ing the true nature of that devotion 
to God, which the Scriptures enjoin. 
So far from any obscurity upon that 
subject, it is as plain in the Bible as 
the sun in the heavens, and so di- 
rectly explains itself and recom- 
mends itself to the minds of all that 
will be at the pains to behold it, that 
the ignorant and the learned are 
equally capable of understanding it. 
The diversity arises rather from the 
fact that while all have some anxiety 
to be saved. they are generally a: x- 
ious to be saved with the least pos- 
sible trouble. They are backward, 
therefore, to consult the Scriptures 
as to the way of salvation, and each 
takes up with ideas as low and cheap 
as his knowledge of what is trne 
and his conscience will permit. 

I] shall endeavour, with Divine as- 
sistance, to afford some plain and 
practical views of the real nature of 
that self-dedication which the Apos- 
tle saith is our reasonable service, 
And may the Holy Spirit incline the 
hearts of all who read this paper, 
thus to present themselves unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord! 

In the verse under consideration, 
we are entreated to present our 60- 
dies unto God as a living sacrifice, 
This language is taken from the cee 
remonies of the law of Moses, and 
must be explained by those cere- 
monies. It is known that the sacrifie 


ces which the Israelites were com- 
manded by the law of Moses to offer’ 
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on the altar of the taveraacle aad 
te nole, were the bodies of beasts, 
W i?se lives were taken and whose 
blow | vas sprinkied as a typical re- 
presentation of the sufferings and 
deatn of our Lord Jesus Cirist as a 
sacrifice for sin. Although the I.- 


raciites were not allowed afy more | 
than we are, to be content with a- 
mere outward offering, mstead of | 


that of the heart tv God; yet in the 
days of St. Paul, such ignorance 
prevailed of the nature of true reli- 
gion, that it was almost universally 
imagined by the Jews, that the mere 
offering of a beast in sacrifice was all 
which God required. It was with 
reference to this most erroneous 
idea, that the A postie besought them 
to present not the bodies of beasts, 
but their own bodies as sacrifices to 
Goud. There is, therefore, no dis- 
tinction intended between the body 
and the soul, as if the latter as well 
as the lormer, should not be devot- 
ed. The only distinction intended, 
was between the offering of beasts 
and tne offering of themselves. So 
that the Aposile’s language is the 
Sane as if he had said, Think not that 
God will be satisfied with any mere 


outward service, with any offering of 


bulls or of goats, or with any thing 
instead of yourselves for bis service; 
you must present yourselves, your 
souls and your bodies, as living sa- 


» crilices, tholy, acceptable unto him.’ 


Let us remark here, the use of the 
word ‘sacrifice’, as applied to the 
dedication of ourselves to God.— 
W ven an Israelite presented a sacri- 
fice to the Lord, he renounced all 
property in it; it was thenceforth con- 
sidered as entirely given to God; the 
beast was slain; its blood was sprin- 
kled; its body was burnt; every part 
Was In some way or other disposed 
of, so that the man who offered it, 
had no disposal of any portion from 
the moment when it was presented 
at the altar. Thus are we instruct- 
ed in the manner m which we should 


devote vurselves to God. We must 











lay down ourselves at the altar of the 
Lord, as sacrifices to him, renounc- 
ing all property in ourselves: all 
right and inclination to dispose of 
our time, talents, services, or any 
thing we have and are; henceforth 
con. der g that we are tice Lora’s—— 
that by our own solenin covenant, 
our bodies and our spirits are his. 

Next remark the word “diving,” 
in application to the sacrifices we are 
to make. ‘They must be /iving sa- 
crifices. The sacrifices of the law 
ol Moses, were slain and consumed 
vn the altar, and were therefore in- 
capable of any further service. In 
this way, they might be denominated 
dead sacrifices. It is in opposition to 
such as these, that the offering ot our- 
selves to God is enjoined asa diving 
sacrifice. Not only must we re- 
nounce the world and sin; not only 
must we consider ourselves as the 
Lord’s property, but as his servants 
unto holiness. We must not only 
be “crucified with Christ”, but we 
must live with Christ. Not only 
must we “die unto sin,” but we must 
“live unto righteousness.” Not on- 
ly is it commanded that we should 
not “yield our members, as instru- 
ments of unrighteousness, unto sin,” 
but it is also commanded that we 
should “yield ourselves unto God, 
as those that are alive from the dead, 
and our members as instruments of 
righteousness unto God.” 

Again, the sacrifice of ourselves 
is commanded to be “oly”. The 
offerings of the ancient Israelites, 
were required to be taken from a 
few specified animals; the animals 
presented, were required to be un- 
blemished, without any lameness or 
natural defect. Otherwise they were 
unclean and unholy. Thus do we 
see how aptly these offerings prefi- 
gured that adorable Saviour who is 
described as “a Lamb without blem- 
ish and without spot.” Thus also, 
do we understand the injunction, 
inat we should present ourselves as 


4 Aoly sacrifices unto the Lord. It 
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means that instead of a lame or | 
defective offering, instead of com | 
ing to God with unwillmyness, or | 
with hesitation, or with a divided | 
heart, or with the reserve of any! 
thing which he requires of us, we 
should come readily. heartily. joy 
fully; keeping nothing back; re- 
serving no favourite sin or indul- 
geice, but fully and willingly sur- 
rev dering all to the Lord. 

But there is one more particular 
to be observed in this duty. This 
living and holy sacrifice must be 
“acceptable to God” But it may 
be asked, whether, if it be already 
the living and boly dedication of our 
whole selves, it is not already ac- 
ceptabie? In answer to this, we 
bring a verse of Scripture: “without 
faith it is impossible to please God.” 
Let us vever be so blind and pre- 
sumptuous as to suppose that any 
offering we can make, or any service | 
we can periorm, will be acceptable 
to the holy God, without some other 
than its own yood1ess to recommend | 
it. Let us not imagine that God- 
will regard with complacency a sin- 
gle emotion of our hearts, or prayer 
of our lips, or deed of our hands, 
but on account of the righteousness 
of Jesus Christ, that great High 
Priest who maketh intercession for 
us, and through whom alone we can 
approach the Must High. No sa- 
crifice of all those that Israelites 
ever offered, was acceptable, but as 
it was presented with faith in that 
Lamb of God who only taketh away 
sin, and whose death and sufferings 
as the propitiation for our sins, the 
slain sacrifice on Jewish altars did 
but prefigure. The reason that, in 
the beginning of the world, the of- 
fering of Cain was not acceptable, is 
found in the fact that he did not ac- 
company it with faith in the Saviour 
already promised to sinners. And 
that which obtained favour for Abel’s 
offering, was his faith beholding in 
his ble« ding victim, a representation 





of Him who at last should come to 
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put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self’? “Phus must we present our- 
selves unto God; thus must we pre- 
semt all our prayers and services—= 
nut trusting for acceptance to t cir 
merits or our merits; (for ment to 
obtain the favour of Him agaist 
whom all have sinned, no mortal ever 
possessed;) but trusting only to the 
merits of Jesus Christ our only Me- 
diator and Redeemer, through whom 
grace, mercy, and peace, are pro- 
mise dtoall whe put their trustin Him, 

From the exposition which has 
now been given of the languaye of 
St. Paul, we extract the following 
propositions, that the reader may be- 
hold more clearly and at one view, 
what the Lord requires of all. 

We must entirely rerounce our 
sins; we must heartily adopt the 
whole divine will for the rule of our 
lives; we must active/y employ our 
lime and talents in the divine sere 
vice; and, lastly, we must do all with 
faith in that great Mediator throygh 
whom alone we can have access to 
God, and by whose merits alone any 
service can be acceptable to Him 
who looks not upon any sin but with 
abhorrence. 

In these several propositions are 
contained a concise explanation of 
those baptismal vows in which we 
promise to “renounce the devil and’ 
all his works, the vain pomp and 
glory of the world, with all covetous 
desires of the same, and the sinful 
desires of the flesh’, so as not to 
“follow nor be led by them.” And 
from all that has now been said, the 
communicant at the Lord's Supper, 
may behold the literal meaning of that 
most solemn dedication of himself to 
God, which he is expected to make 
and seal every time he participates 
in the holy Eucharist. The words 
of the dedication, as repeated by the 
minister in the name of all the com- 
municants, are the following: “And 
here we offer and present unto thee, 
O Lord, ourselves, our souls and 


bodies, to be a reasonable, holy and 
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living sacrifice unto thee.—-And al- | 
though we are unworthy, through 
our manifold sins, to offer unto thee 
any sacrifice; yet we beseech thee 
to accept this our bounden duty and 
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service; not weighing our merits, 


JAN. 


but pardoning our offences through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Oh! with 
what self-examination, what solem- 
nity, what devotion, what prayer, 
what faith, should we approach the 
table of the Lord! CrPRian. 


eee 
PAiscellanecous Departiuient. 


Brief View of the early History of Tran- 
substantiation. 

It is intended in this paper to pre- 
sent a brief view of the early history 
of one of the most important Roman 
Catholic doctrines—transubstantia- 
tion. Our object is to show, that 
although considered in the Romish 
Church at this day, as of primitive 
authority; it did not arise till many 
centuries afier the times of the apos- 
tles, and was not received into the 
Church of Rome and numbered 
among her articles of faith, ull cen- 





turies after it was first the sub,ect 





of discussion. 

This doctrine is expressed in the 
creed of Pius IV. in the following 
language: “I profess—that in the 
most holy sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, there is truly, really, and sub- 
stantially, the body and blood to- 
gether with the soul and divinity of 
our Lord Jesus Christ: and that 
there is made a conversion of the 
whole substance of the bread into 
the body, and of the whole substance 
of the wine into the blood, which 
conversion the Catholic church calls 
transubstantiation.” lt is a doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church, 
that her articles of faith never change 
either by addition or diminution. 
“It is most true (says a celebrated 
advocate of the Romish faith) that 
the Roman Catholics believe the 
doctrines of their faith to be un- 
changeable, aud that it is a tenet of 
their creed, that what their faith ever 
has been, such it was from the begin- 
ning, such it now is and such it ever 


will be. But this they confine to 








the articles of their faith.”’* It fol- 
lows then, as a Roman Catholic be- 
lief, that transubstantiation, exactly 
as professed in the 16th century in 
the creed, above cited, was the doc- 
trine of the Roman Catholic Church 
in every age since the days of the 
apostles. If it can be shown that 
no such doctrine as that of the 
creed, and nothing like it, was pub- 
licly and generally recognised as 
the doctrine of that Church for a 
period of several centuries; espe- 
cially if it can be shown that for 
hundreds of years it was denied by 
a large portion of that church, op- 
posed by several of her most learn- 
ed and respectable ecclesiastics, and 
that centuries elapsed (during which 
it was a matter of debate) before any 
sentence of condemnation was pas- 
sed upon those who rejected it; if it 
can be shown that so late as in the 
llth century, it was so unsettled, 
that as yet it had received no name, 
and even the Pope and his council 
were ignorant of the method of ex- : 
pressing it, and actually expressed 
their views in such terms as were 
afterwards considered entirely incon- 
sistent with the real faith of the Ro- 
mish Church; we think it must be 
acknowledged not only that transub- 
stantiation itself has not the testimony 
of the earlier ages of the Church in its 
favour, but also that the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith has not been unchange- 
able, nor her Councils always infalli- 
ble. To illustrate these several 


* Works of Charles Butler, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Vol iv. p. 216. 
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points as clearly as ecclesiastical 
history enables us to do, would re- 
quire a much larger space than can 
be afiorded in the pages of the 
Repertory; still however we fear 
not, but that within the limits to 
which we are restricted, it may be 
satisfactorily performed. 

We will set out under the favour 
of several writers of the Romish 
Church, whose acknowledgements 
concernmg the late introduction of 
the doctrine in question, require even 
from Roman Catholics a diligent in- 
vestigation of its antiquity. 

Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, ac- 
knowledges that “before the Lateran 
Council (in the 13th century) men 
were at liberty as to the manner of 
Corist’s presence in the Sacra- 
ment.”* Alphonsus a Castro says, 
that “concerning the transubstantia- 
tion of the bread into the body of 
Christ, there is seldom any mention 
in the ancient writers.”’t Eras. 
mus, a man peculiarly versed in the 
works of the Fathers, and who lived 
and died in the communion of the 
Romish Church; confessed “that it 
was late before the Church defined 
transubstantiation, unknown to the 
ancients both name and thing.” }— 
Duns Scotus, of the 14th centary, 
a Franciscan of the most extensive 
learning; besides furnishing a cate- 
logue of the contradictions involved 
in this doctrine, assures us that it was 
no article of faxh until the 4th Late- 
ran Council mn 1215. This testimo- 
ny of Scotus is found in Bellarmine, 
the famous champion of the charch 
of Rome.§ It was produced by the 
Rev. Dr. Wharton in a letter, on 
his becoming a Protestant, to the 


* De Euchar. I. 1, p. 146. 

+ De Heres, 1. 8. Of this writer, 
Arch Bishop Carrol says he is very or- 
thodox, and has the character of being 
a divine of some credit.””—Address to the 
Roman Catholics of the United States, by 
a Catholic Clergyman, p. 87. 

¢ In 1 Epist. ad Corinth. Chapter vii. 

§ L. 3, de Kuchar. Chap. 23. 
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Roman Catholics of Worcester; and 
the only answer which Arch Bishop 
Carrol in his reply to Dr. Wharton, 
could find for it, was, that Scotus 
must have been ignorant of the his- 
tory of transudstantiation. As if 
a man of such prodigious erudition, 
could have been ignorant of a sub- 
ject which in the centuries just pre- 
ceding him, attracted the attention 
of the whole Church; was the occa- 
sion of one of the most conspicuous 
controversies of ecclesiastical bisto- 
ry, and must have been familiar to 
ihe most obscure priest of the age. 
We will quote the words of Arch Bi- 
shop Carrols “When f read this pas- 
gage of the Chaplain’s letter (Dr. 
W harton’s), 1 thought it remarkable 
in him to allege Scotus’s testimony 
lv prove a pomt of ecclesiastical his- 
tury; the subtleties of thre school were 
much better suited to that author’s 
speculative genius, than a critical 
examination of historical facts. And 
it was becoming the Chaplain’s 
candour to have acknowledged it, 
when he saw evident prools of Sco- 
tus’s inaccuracy in the place cited 
out of Bellarmine; who observes, 
that Scotus could never have seen 
the decrees of the councils held at 
Rome against Berengarius; the first 
in the year 1060, and the second 
1079, in which the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was asserted; and Be- 
repyarius, who had impugned it, 
retracted his error.”* To this the 
Chaplain rejoins, “Scotus, who was — 
styled the sudrile doctor, and has 
ever been regarded as a prodigy 
among the schoolmen, maintains 
this to be the case, (viz. that tran- 
substantiation was no article of faith 
prior to 1215.) But says Bellarmine 
and the Rev. Gentleman, Scotus 
was mistaken. Although he died in 
1308, he knew nothing of the Coun- 
cils which established this doctrine, 
and yet the first that did so, was held 


* Address to the Roman Catholies of 
the United States, by a Catholic Clergy- 
man, p. 69. 
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in 1060, or rather 1050, under Leu 
IX During two centeries and a 
hali, the opinion of Berenger was 
echoed through Europe, and had in 
numerable adherents; yet Scotus, 
who lived at the conclusion of this 


period, had never heard of the coun- | 


cils that condemned him. Will tie 
probabilities like these?”’* 

The English Jesuits confessed 
that the Fathers did not meddle with 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
Suarez. a volumpious writer of the 
16th century, professor of divinity 
in Portugal, and esteemed by the Je- 
suis as one of their best divines 
confesses that the names used by 
the Fathers, are more accommodat- 
ed to an accidental than substantial 
change in the elements of the eucha- 
ristt Father Barnes, an English 
Roman Catholic, ma book entiled, 
® C\tholico—Romanus — Pacificus,’”’ 
{for which, at the desire of tie pope, 
he was imprisoned thirty years, and 
at last died in the Inquisition.) ac- 
knowledges that Scripture and the 
Fatiers, may bc satisfactorily ex- 
frounded of a supernatural presence 
of the body of Christ, without any 
change in the substance of the ele- 
ments. 

After the above testimony from 
Roman Catholic writers, we need 
not hesitate in proceeding with ou: 
investigation. The limits to whic 
this paper is restricted, do not 
permit a citation from the Fathers, 
in proof of their opinions upon 
the subject before us. We must 
confine our attention to the wri- 
ters of later ages. But be it re- 
marked, in the language of Dr Har- 
ris, “that no christian writer, of 
whom we have any records remain- 
inv, for more than five hundred 
years, ever spake of transubstantia- 


* See reply to an Address to the Ro. 
man Catholics of the United States, by 


the author of a letter to the Roman Cath- |, 


olics of the City of Worcester, p. 44, 
¢ Suarez, in 3 dis. p. 5U, sect. 3, 


ors 


impartial reader acquiesce in line} 





| tion,@s now understood in the church 
of Rome, neither name wor thing. 
‘They give no such sense of the words 
of Christ, but speak many things 
| which are contrary, and inconsistent 
| with it. I confess they someumes 
speak of the sacrament, in their po- 
_ pular discourses, with strong figures 
of rhetoric, and high expressions of 
reverence and affection, as they also 
do of baptism; and as devouvral 
writers often do in otaer subjects, as 
well as this, especially where there 
has been no controversy about them; 
_ but they nevertheless declare their 
_ sense of this matter in a great varie- 
ity of expressions. Thus Justin 
Martyr, and Ireneus in the second 
,century; Tertullian, Origen, and 
Cyprian in the third; Eusebius, Ba- 
sil, Chrysostome, in the fourth, 
speak of being nourished with the 
food of the eucharist; and say, it 
consisis of an earthly and Aeavenly 
fart; that tis the image and figure 
of bis b ody, and expresses and ree 
hrexents it. St. Austin, who lived 
inthe Afth century, and is in great 
esteem in the church ot Rome, calls 
it a figure and sign of his body and 
blood; and says, his dody is in hea- 
ven, and the sacrament is the re- 
semblance and representation of it. 
| He says expressly, That it isa figue 
‘rutive sheech, and must be sfiritu- 
ally understood. Theodoret says, 
He honoured the symbols with the 
‘name of hia body and blood, not 
changing nature, but edding grace 
to nature; and that they remain in 
their former substance, figure and 
afpfnearance; and may be seen and 
‘handled as before. Pope Gelasius, 
| who lived in the same century, Says, 
It ceases not to be the substance and 
| nature of bread and wine, butis the 
image and resemblance of Christ’s 
| body and blood. ’Tis often called 
| by later writers, The sacrament of 
, remembrance, the filedce of an ab- 
's nt friend; the symdols, and anti- 


june of bis body. There is no an- 
jcient Jiturgy which contains any 
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prayer to this purpose at the eucda- || fore, the Saviour says ‘this is my de- 
rist; that in the Clementine Consti- || dy’ lei us be fully persuaded of it. 
turrons, and those ascribed to St. | How many say, oh! that I couid see 
Basil, and Ambrose, plainly express | him in his own shape! or his clotaes! 
the contrary.’’”* | vr any thing about him! Beiieve me, 
We are well acquainted with the |! you see him; you touch bun; you 
passages usually. cited from the |) eathim. You would be content to 
F thers, in proof of their having | see his clothes, and he lets you not 
maintained the doctrine In question. | only see him, but also touch bim and 
We veuture to say, that alter allow- \ eat him and receive bim within you.” 
jy tor the use of metaphorical lan- |; This is strong indeed; but not so 
guage, such as the subyect of the || strong but that a man denying tran- 
cucharist, Is peculiarly calculated to || substantiation, might agree with it. 
suggest; and to which the minds |} A Protestant might use this ten- 
of the Greek Fathers, were peculi- || guage in a figurative sense. without 
arly disposed; and especially alter || trausgressing the rules of speech or 
recollection the doctrine of the spi. || the doctrines of bis creed. ‘To take 
ritual and sacramental, though not || it in a diterad sense, would make it 
corfureal presence of Christ in the |! express a great deal more than even 
Rucharist, which certainly was of || Roman Catholics believe. It would 
an early date; all those passages |! then teach us that the body of Christ 
can be consistently explained, with- || is not only sudstantiad/y present un- 
o it the least necessity of understand: || der the affearance of bread, ace 
ing them, as expressive of transub- || cording to the Romish faith; but that 
siantiation. Por every passage ap-|/ it is sensibly, visibly present—an 
pearing to favour the Romish doc- || idea directly contrary to that of the 
wine, another can easily be pro-|/ church of Rome. But does St. 
duced, so plainly, of a contrary opin- || Chrysostom always speak in such 
ion, as successtully to resist the use || language? Remark the following 
of the former in the cause of the || from his epistle to Cesarius, against 
Romanists. The tollowing general |] the heresy of Apollinarius:—"As 
remark, will hold good of all the ci- |] before the bread is sanctified, we call 
tations from the Fathers, by those || it bread; but when God’s grace has 
vn the different sides of the present || sanctified it by means of the priest, 
question.—-[t is very possible to sup- |] it ts delivered from the name of 
pose that those passages produced || bread, and 1s reputed worthy of the 
by the Papists, could have been con- |} name of the Lord’s body, although 
sistently written, had no such doc- || the nature of bread remain still jn 
trine as wansubstantiation beem be- || it,” &c. We have said of the for- 
lieved; but had such a doctrine been || mer quotation, that a Protestant — 
believed, it is not possible to sup- || might use its language; we ask now, 
pose, that those passages produced |] of the latter, whether its language 
by Protestants, could consistently || could be used with the least consis- 
have been written by the Fathers. |] tency by a Roman Catholic? 
The former, a Protestant of the pre- That the doctrine in question, was 
sent day miznt write: the latter, aj/ not in the creed of the universal 
Papist of this day could not. The |] church for the first 600 years, we 
strongest quotation from the Fathers |} are contented for the present, to 
ou the side of the Papists, is that || show from an observation of Cardi- 
from St. Chrysostom: “Since, theres {| nal Bellarmine, whose authority on 
* See a Discourse concerning Transub- this head, no Roman Catholic will 
staatiation, preached at Salter’s Hall, || dispute. He says that “none of the 
1735, by W. Harris, D. D. p. SL. aucients who wrote of heresies hath 
Vor, 6...No. 6—tih 
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put this error (viz. of denying tran- 
substantiation) in his catalogue; nor 
did any of the ancients dispute 
against this error for the first 600 
years.”" Now we maintain that 
had this doctrine been known as at 
article in the creed of the church; it 
could not but have been disputed 
and denied by some, either of the 
heretical Christians or of the hostile 
heathens, in the Course of 600 years. 
And since in all that time, during 
which, every other doctrine was dis- 
puted aud denied, there was no ques- 
tioning of this, we must conclude it 
was not an article of christian faith. 
Let us consider this argument a In- 
tle more. Flere is a doctrine which 
its best friends do not deny is enire- 
ly contradictory to all the testimony 
of our senses and all the deductions 
of reason, depending exclusively up 
on the decision of the Church, in 
the interpretation of scripture and 
tradition for its support. Its best 
friends do not deny that to one with- 
out faith, it must seem most un 
founded and absurd. So contrary 
is it to reason; so feebly supported 
by scripture; so entirely dependant 
en the decision of the church, that 
some of the first writers in the 
Church of Rome, while believing it, 
have conlessed that the contrary 
doctrine is more consonant to rea- 
son, and not opposed to the ebvious 
meaning of the Bible. Fisher, Bish- 
on of Rochester, conlessed that there 
“is not one word (in scripture) from 
whence the true presence of the 
flesh and blood in our mass can be 
proved.”’+ Cardinal Cajetan, con- 
fesses “that the gospel doth no 
where express that the bread is 
changed into the body of Christ; that 
we have this from the church.’’t 
Duns Scotus not only confesses the 
same, but mentions several things 
in transubstantiation, which to one 


* De Euchar. 1. 1. c. 1. 
7 Contra captiv. Babylon, c. 10. n. 2. 
¢{n Aquina, 3, part, Qu. 75. art. 1. 








without faith, must seem the most 
wiaring absurdities; and which under 
the name of seeming contradictions, 
he confesses are involved in the 
doctrine.§ In addition to such ac- 
knowledged attributes of this doc- 
trine; if believed in the primitive 
Church, it must have presented to 
the eyes of the heathen, what fo them 
would have seemed the most absurd 
idolatry. The adoration of the host, 
could not but have appeared to those 
on whom Christians were constanuy 
charging the crime of idolatry, as 
an obvious opportunity of turning 
back the charge with increased force 
upon its authors. Now we ask, can 
it be conceived possible that such a 
doctrine, so contradictory to sense 
and reason in the acknowledgement 
of tis friends; so absurd, incredible, 
and idoiatrous as it must have ap- 
pearec to all the enem es of Christi- 
amity; could have been publicly, 
universally, constantly professed, 
preached and exhibited for 600 
years, without being ever denied or 
disputed. While heretics were con- 
stanly appearing in opposition to 
every other important article of 
Christian faith; while the doctrines 
of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the 
Atonement, were assailed with the 
utmost inveteracy by many calling 
themselves Christians, and were 
ridiculed and marvelled at as ‘ab- 
surd and monstrous by Heathens, 
ever on the watch for arguments 
against Christianity; especially while 
the Jews, so hostile as they then 
were to every vestige of idolatry, 
were charging this sin upon Chris- 
tans, and searching every corner 
for its evidences; is it credible that 
transubstantiation, oblired to be 
carried upon the back of the Church 
and continually impeded by the con- 
tradictions of sense and reason, could 
so successfully have run the gaunt- 
let, as never, in the course of 600 
years, to have been denied or cis- 


§ See Tillotson’s Rule of Faith, page 
291. 8vo. 
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puted? “Every persecution made | 
many apostaies, who would natural: | 
ly communicate, expose, and ric. | 
cule so unnatural a doctrine. 11! 
could not have escaped the know- | 
ledge of a Celsus, a Porphyry, or a_ 
Julian. ‘ithe Philosophers,’ says 
the learned professor Bullet, ‘saw | 
with concern, the success of Chris- 
tianity. Whether out of zeal for 
their gods, or vexation to see them- 
selves contounded, they resolved to | 
exert their most vigorous efforts to 
stop the course of this religion; they 
studied its doctrines: they perused 
with attention its books, with a view | 
to heighten all the difficulties they 
could find there. Celsus, Porphy- 
ry, and Julian composed works, i 
which they employed ail the resour- 
ces of their genius, to give a plausi- 
ble turn to idolatry, and to charge 
Christianity with contradictions and 
absurdities.” And yet among these 
alleged absurdities, we do not meet 
with one that results from transub- 
stantiation. Although they studied 
the doctrines of Christianity, al- 
theugh Julian was born and educat- | 
ed a Christian; yet this tenet, so 

fraught with contradictions, escaped | 
his ridicule and his censure. ‘To 
swallow such improbabilities, is to 
set every rule of historical criticism 
at defiance.’’* We see what the 
pagans would have said, had this 
been the doctrine of the primitive 
church, in the following passage of 
Cicero, who died 43 years before 
Christ. In his book De nat. Deo- 
rum, 1. 3; he says, “When we call 
the fruits of the earth Ceres, and 
wine Bacchus, we use but the com- | 
mon language; but do you think any | 
man so mad as to delieve that which 

he eats to be God?” We see what} 
the enemies of Christianity did say | 
when tney heard of this doctrine, in | 


— 








* See “A Reply to an Address to the 
Roman Catholics of the U. States, by the 
Author of a Letter to the Roman Catho- 
lics of the city of Worcester,” p. 68. 
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the following passage of Averroes, 
the Arabian philosepher of the 2th 
century.—"1] have travelled (says 
he) over the world, and have found 
divers sects; but so sottish a sect or 
law | never found, as is the sect of 
the Christians; because with thew 
own teeth they devour their God, 
whem they worship.” Such sent 
ments would have swarmed m the 
books of heretics and of the proles- 
sed enemies of Christianity, had the 
ductrine before us been an article of 
its creed. Since, therefore, on the 
word of the great champion of Pa- 
pacy, this doctrine was not denied 
or disputed for 600 years, and since, 
as is universally acknowledged, nei- 
ther Jew nor Pagan was ever known 
to adduce it in opposition to Chris- 


tians; it may well be concluded that 


nt could wot have been in all that pe- 
riod, an article of the Church. 
The preceding remarks, as well 


as the quotations adduced from the 





Fathers and from Roman Catholic 
writers, might have been very prvh- 
tably increased, had it been design- 
ed to incluce the whole ficld of ar- 
guiment in this single paper. It was 
to the ecclesiastical history of the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
that we intended our principal re- 
ference. Before directing our view 
to these periods, one or two prefato- 
ry observations are expedient, 
Arch Bishop Carrol, speaking of 
the erud:tion of the clergy during the 
centurics above named, remarks, 
“If through the tyranny of tufbulent 
* barons and violence of contending 
** factions, some few prelates incapa- 
“ ble of writing their names, perhaps 
“not six in all christendom, were 
“imposed upon different churches, 
“there were many others, pious and 
“ well informed, who kept constant 
“watch cver the flocks committed 
“to their charge. Whoever will 


“read the acts of the council of 
‘¢ Rheims, held within this period, 
“viz. A. ID. 992, will be satisfied 
“ that the Bishops who composed it 
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“ were perfectly acquainted with ec- 
“ ciesiastical discipline and sacred 
“aotiguity.” France, Enuyland, 
“aid Germany, and even some 
* parts of Lialy, were blessed with 
“ Bishops of extracordinary virtue 
“and knowledge.”’* If such was 
the state of theological learning i 
the ages referred to, it cannot but be 
supposed that at least the great ma- 
jority of the clergy were perfectly 
ac juaimpted with all the established 
articles of faith; that a departure 
from any very important article, or 
a questioning of its truth, by any 
COuspicusus wriier of their body, 
would readily have bcen condemned; 
tha! such a thing as a deliberate, pub- 
lic, general controversy among them, 
as to the truth or antiquity of any 
one of their established doctrines, 
continuing not only a few yeas but 
for more than a century, without a 
sentence of condemnation from the 
Catholic Church, would have been 
im ossible. Such an affair could 
noi possibly occur in the present age 
Wwihout a speedy condemnation.— 
Should a conspicuous writer from 
ainong the Ronan Catholic clergy, 
arise to-day, and oppose the doctrine 
o! transubstantiation; should thou- 
sands agree in his opimons, and a 
dispute be raised upon the subject, 
so general as to create a wide and 
exiensive division; how long would 
all this be suffered to proceed, be- 
fore the thunders of the Vatican 
would light in condemnation upon 
all who should dare to question se 
important an article of the Romish 
Church? We may venture to say 
that ten years at most, would not 
elanse before the ringleaders of the 
heiesy bad either recanted their opi- 
Dions or been blasted with the curse 
of exc -mmunication. If, then, in 
the ninth century, there was a doc- 
trine, against which, many of the 
principal writers and diguitaries of 
the church were arrayed; on which, 


* Address, &c. p. 86, 


(multitudes weredloubtlaul; in regard 
‘to which, a controversy of general 
wilerest was earnestiy carried on, hot 
for a few years only, but tor bun- 
dreds of vears; and if, moreover, 
the Gpponents of this doctrine, so tar 
‘trom receiving a pubhe concenna- 
tion from the head of the church, 
/ were permitted to go un, maitain- 
jg their opinions, unmolested by 
| the general ecclesiastical authority, 
till more than two hundred years had 
‘elapsed since the controversy com- 
menced; is it not fair to conclude 
that such disputed doctrine was not 
“th Roman Catholic Church’ We 
| proceed to show that such precise- 
ly were the circumstances of the ar- 
‘ucle of Transubstantiation. in the 
‘ course of the centuries above reter- 
red to, 

Let us begin with the ninth cen- 
| tury. ‘li nad been hitherto the una- 
mimous opinion of the church, that 
the body and blood of Christ, were 
administered to those who received 
‘the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and that they were consequent- 

ly present at that holy institation’;* 
but whether spirituul/y or sudbsian- 
. tally, figuratively or really, were 
pomts about which there were va- 
rious opinions. But in the year 
, 831, Paschasius Radbert, a monk, 
| composed a treatise concerning the 
‘sacrament of the body and biovd 
‘of Carist, in which he maintained 
the doctrine afterwards denominated 
| Transubstantiation. On the ap- 
pearance of this book, Charles the 
Bald, consmmanded the celebrated 
Bertram and Johannes Scotus to 
draw up a true account of the doc- 
trine of the Church relative to the 
Eucharist, in opposition to the opi- 
-nions of Radbert. A book on this 
“subject, was accordingly written by 
‘each of these men. ‘That of Sco- 


tus, has not descended to this age. 
‘—That of Bertram, is still extant. 


t 





| * Mosheim’s Eccl, Hist. y. 2, p. 350. 
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The doctrine of Radbert, was also 
opposed in the same century, bv s- 
veral eminent names in the church; 
among which. were Rabanus Ma»- 
rus, Arch Bishoo of Mentz; Her- 
beid, Bishop of Auxerre; Amalatius, 
Fiorus, and Druthmarus. Erigerus, 
Abbot of Lobbes, towards the latte: 
part of this century, took part with 
Bertram against the opimons of Rad- 
bert. So litle was the doctrine ol 
the church upon this subject, deter- 
mined in those days, that while ali 
these writers were opposed to Rad- 
bert. they also differed very much 
among themselves, Ani so far 
were others from thinkine with them, 
that *hev even exceeded the bounds 
of Radbert himself Such were 
Hains, Bishop of Halberstadt, and 
R-niews, a monk of Auxerre. 

Having thus given a brief sketch 
of the controversy, as it appeared 
in the ninth century, (which sketch is 
grounded upon Dupin’s eccles as- 
tical history, a work to which a Ro- 
manist cannot object); we will now 
produce a few quotations to show 
the state of opinion among the cler- 
ey of that age, 

We are told by Cardinal Bellar- 
mine, that Radbert “was the first 
who wrote seriously and copiously 
concerning the reality of the body 
and blood of the Lord in the Eucha- 
rist.’* The words of Sirmondus. a 


* These words of Bellarmine, were 
quoted by the author of the letter to the 
Roman Catholics of Worcester. But 
Arch Bishop Carrol, in his answer to 
that letter, tried to translate them, so as 
to make it out that Radbert was the 
first who wrote copiously against Ber- 
tram, instead concerning the real pre- 
sence in the eucharist. We here quote 
the original words, leaving them with 
any Latin scholar, to judge of their 
meaning. “Hic auctor primus fuit qui 
serio et copiose scripsit de veritate cor- 
poris et sanguinis domini in Eucharistia, 
contra Bertramum Presbyterum, qui fuit 
ex primis, gui eam in dubium revocarunt.” 
Bell. de Scrip. Eccl. p 266. 

The translation of Arch Bishop Carrol, 
cannot be correct, because Radbert did 








| Christ.” 
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learned Jesuit, in his life of Radbert, 
are equally indicative of the nevelty 
vf this doctrine. 
sig Catholice sensum ita primus 
eapilicuu, ut viem céieris uperuerit 
gui de ecodem argumento multi fios- 
tea scrifserc.” “He was the first 
who explamed the true sense of the 
Catholic Church, i such a manner, 
as to open the way to many others 
who wrote afterwards on the same 
subject.” Radbert himself says, 
that when he wrote, many were 
doubtiul as to the doctrine be main- 
tamed. In his letter to Frudegar- 
dus, he says, “Queris enim de re 
ex gua multi dubitant.”” “You ine 
quire Con erning a subj ct on which 
many are doubtful.’ And again, 
“Quamvis multi ex hoc dubitent, 
quomodo iile integer manet et hoc 
corpus Christi et sanguis esse poss 
sit.”” “Although many hence are 
doubtful how he remains entire, and 
this can be the bedy and blood of 
Dupin informs us that 
Frudeyardus inquired of Radbert 
concerning his opinions, in conse- 


Grnuinum eccle- 


quence of “having met with some 








} 
‘ 
t 
‘ 


men ofad ff rent ofiinion, and him- 
self entertaining some doubts ufion 
this subject.” The doubts of Frude- 
gardius, were occasioned, says Du- 
pin, by having read the words of St§ 
Austin, “that these words of our 
Saviour, this is my bedy, this is my 


flesh, ave a figurative expression, 


and a figure more than reality; 


iand the rather considering what 


that holy Father seems to say, that 
it were a horrible thing to believe 
that Christians eat the same body 
which was born of the Virgin, and 
drink the same blood thet was 
shed upon the cross.” ‘That the 
doctrine of transubstantiation was 
just taking root; that it was as yet 


not write against Bertram, but the latter 
wrote against him. The meaning of Bel- 
larmine must have been, not that Rad- 
bert wrote against Bertram personally, 
but that he wrote ona side opposite to 
that on which the latter afterwards wrote. 
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but little defined and understood; 
that su far as it had been express- 
ed, (except by Radbert and a few 
others,) it differed materially from its 
character in the present day, is suffi- 
ciently manifest from words of the 
learned Father Mabillon, a Benedic- 
tine of the 17th century, who alter as- 
seriing, of course, that all Catholics 
in those days, believed in the real 
presence, acknowledges, that ‘xo 
one dcfore Radbert had dared to 
assert so directly, that the body in 
the eucharist, was the same that was 
born of the Virgin.” In another 
place he says, that “although this 
idea was contained in many places 


. of the Fathers, yet in that age, they 


were ignorant of those passages, or 
certainly had not observed their tes- 
timony on this subject.” 

The way by which Roman Catho- 
lic writers endeavour to elude the 
argument from the ninth century, 
against the antiquity of their doc- 
trine, is in attempting to show that 
the controversy between Radbert 
and his opponents, was about noth- 
ing but words; that they all agreed 
in the belief of the real presence, 
but differed about the manner of ex- 
pressing it. To prove this, is the 
constant effort of Dupin; though he 
acknowledges that Radbert“¢hought 
his adversaries disowned the real 
presence, or at least that they had 
some objections against it.” It is 
true, they acknowledged the pre- 
sence of Christ in the Eucharist, and 


that the bread and wine were his 


body and blood; but their writings 
(as we shall show) sufliciently evince 
that it was a sacramental or fgura- 
tive, and not a carfioreal, presence: 
and that when they called the bread 
the body of Christ, they meant only 
that it was the sign or figure of the 
bedy, just as in our communion ser- 
vice we pray that “we may so eat 
the flesh of God’s dear Son and 
drink his blood, that our sinful bo- 
dies”, &c. But that this may be 
apparent to the reader, we wil! quote 








some passages from those writers. 
With regard to Johannes Scots, 
we believe it is not disputed that he 
directly denied the real and substan- 
tial presence of the body of Christ. 
Mosheim says that he “declared 
plainly, that the bread and wine were 
the signs and symbols of the adsent 
body and blood of Christ.” (Vol. 2, 
p- 332.) Of this writer, Dupin says 
that he, as well as Bertram, was con- 
sulted upon the Eucharist by Charles 
the Bald, and wrote a book on the 
same subject; “but tis apparent he 
went farther than Bertram, deliver- 
ing such things as were contrary to 
the doctrine of the church upon the 
real presence.” Speaking of him and 
Prudentius, Hincmar says, “that 
they set on foot new tenets, contrary 
to the faith of the church, and among 
others, that the sacraments of the 
altar are not the real body and blood 
of our Saviour, but only a comme- 
moration of his body and biovd,”’* 
As to Bertram, the only passage 
produced by Arch Bishop Carrol in 
his controversy with Dr. Wharton, 
to prove that he did not deny the 
doctrine of transubstantiation,—-and 
probably the passage most to the 
purpose, he could find,—is the fol- 
lowing: “The bread is changed into 
the body of Christ by the significan- 
cy of the sacred mystery, by the in- 
visible operation of the Holy Ghost. 
Whence they are called the body 
and blood of Christ, because they 
are received not for that which they 
outwardly appear, but for that which 
they are made by the intimate action 
of the divine Spirit; and because 
they are quite another thing, through 
invisible power, than what they visi- 
bly appear.”¢ To use the language 
of Dr. Wharton, “It requires a hap- 
py talent to make out transudstan- 
tiation from these words. They ap- 
pear manifestly to mean, if indeed 
they mean any thing, that in the holy 


* Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. cent. ix. p. 77. 
¢ Address to Roman Catholics, p. 75. 
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mystery, bread and wine signify the 
body and blood of Christ, and are 
called so from the invisible hallow- 
ing of these elements. Here is the 
sound Protestant doctrine, which 
made Turrianus confess ‘that to cite 
Bertram, was no more than to de- 
clare that the heresy of Calvin is not 
new’’’*® That Bertram did not be- 
lieve in transubstantiation, is evident 
from the following expressions:— 
“That part of the Eucharist which 
is outward and visible, feeds our bo- 
dies, while the inward and invisible, 
feeds and gives life to our souls.” 
To settle the meaning of this sen- 
tence, it is only necessary to ask 
whether Bertram supposed it was 
bread which fed the body, or the real 
body of Christ. This sentence is 
the very next to that quoted from 
the same writer, by Arch Bishop 
Carrol. It was prudently omitted 
by that gentleman; but it would have 
been fairer to have produced it.— 
Radbert observes to the same effect, 
of the bread and wine in another 
place, “according to the visible cre- 
ation, they are food for our bodies; 
but by the power of a mightier sub. 
stance, they nourish and sanctify the 
souls of the faithful.”t Again, *’ Tis 
the body and blood of Christ, but 
mot corforeally.” “Corpus Chris- 
ti, sed non corfioraliter; sanguis 
Christi sed non corporaliter.”” In 
another place, he says that “the sf.- 
ritual flesh wherewith the faithful 
are fed spiritually, according to the 


outward form, consists of grains of 


wheat and is made by a buaker’s 
hands, no part of it cistinct from an- 
other. What it appears outwardly 
to be, is quite another thing from 
what it is thought to be inwardly.” 
Hence and from other remarks, he 
draws this conclusion: that “ what 
appears outwardly, is 2ot the thing 
itself, (i. e. the body) but the image 
of it; and what the soul perceives 


: Address to Roman Catholics, p. 76. 
7 Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. cent. ix. 76. 
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and apprehends in it, is the truth of 
the thing.”’* Where is the ditier- 
ence between these sentiments and 
ours—that in the sacrament there is 
“an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace’? A 
multitude of quotations to the same 
purpose, might be produced from 
this writer; but those already exhi- 
bited, are sufficient to show that Ber- 
tram, as well as Scotus and Pruden- 
tius, was the antagonist not of mere 
expressions, but of the doctrine of 
transudstantiation.t 

We proceed to prove the same 
of another conspicuous writer and 
prelate of the ninth century. Raba- 
nus Maurus, Arch Bishop of Meutz, 
in his letter to Heribald, remarks, 
“Some men, not having true senti- 
ments upon the sacrament of the 
body and blood, assert that the 
very body and blood of our Saviour, 
which was born of the Virgin, and 
in which our Saviour suffered death 
upon the Cross, is the same body we 
receive at the altar; which opinion 


, we have confuted as much as in us 
‘lay, in our letter te Egilo the Abbot, 


wherein we teach what ought to be 


* Dupin, p. 77. 
t Bertram’s book was thought so hos- 
tile to transubstantiation that the Ro- 


man inquisition prohibited its being 
| read. But the university of Doway, per- 


ceiving that public curiosity was thus 
increased, thought it best to publish it, 
after pruning away the injurious passa- 
ges. “Since (say they) we bear with 
many errors in other ancient Catholic 
writers, since we extenuate and excuse 
and by frequently inventing some com- 
ment, deny them and annex some con- 


_venient sense to them, when they are 
, objected in disputes and contests with 
our adversaries: we do not see why Ber- 
tram may not deserve the same justice 


and diligent revisal, lest the heretics cry 


, out that we burn and forbid such antiqui- 
| ty as makes for them.” —JIndex. Expurg. 
| Belg. p 5, edit. Antwerp, 1571. All the 
| arguments of this writer, therefore, which 
| go to prove that the body which died 


upon the cross, is not received in the 


| sacrament, are ordered to be omitted. 
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believed, concerning Christ his bo- | 
dy.”’* 
Thus have we shown that in the | 
9th century, the doctrine of transub-- 
stantiation even by the confession of | 
its friends, was exceedingly unde- 
fined; that it was a matter of doub: 
with many, and was directly oppos- 
ed by others: that some of the chief 
ecclesiastics demed it, wrote ogainst | 
it, and considered it a novelty de- | 
serving of the greatest reprobation 
But was there no condemnation ot | 
those ecclesiastics, or of any united | 
with them, proceeding from the su-- 
preme authority of the Church? Not 
a syllable of condemnation: the op- 
ponents of this doctrine continued | 
in as good standing in the Church, | 
as its friends. But has it ever been | 


the practice of the Romish Church 
to suffer her articles to be opposed 
by her members, for filty or seventy 
years together, with impunity! No | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


one will pretend it. This doctrine 
then could not have been among | 
her articles, in the ninth century, 
but must have been a mere matter | 
of opinion, on which her members | 
were allowed to think as they pleas- 
éd. 

Let us now proceed to the tenth 
century. Here, a quotation from 
Mosibeim, a Protestant, and Dupin, 
a Roman Catholic, with a few addi- 
tional remarks, will Le sufficient to 
show the state of the controversy.— 
The former observes, «The contests 
concerning predestination and grace, 
as also concerning the Eucharist, 
that had agitated the Church in the 
preceding century, were in this, hap- 
pily reduced to silence. This was 
owing to the mutual toleration that 
was practised by the contending par- 
ties, who, as we learn from writers 
of undoubted credit, left it to each 
others {ree choice to retain or change 
their former opinions. Thus it bap- 

ened that the followers of Augus- 
tin and Pelagius, flourished equaily 








* Dupin, p. 72. 
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in this century, and that if there were 
many who maintained the corporeal 
presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in the holy sacrament, there 
were still more who either came to 
no fixed determination upon this 
point, or declared it publicly as their 
Opmion, that the divine Saviour was 
really absent from the eucharistical 
sacrament, and was received only 
by a certain inward impulse of faith, 
and that in a manner wholly spiritu- 
al.” Yo these remarks the historian 
adds, in a note, the following: —"It is 
ceriain that the Latin doctors of this 
century, differed n.uch in their seu- 
timents about the manner in which 
the body and blood of Christ were 
present in the Eucharist; this is 
granted by such of the Roman Ca- 
tholic writers as have been rgesu- 
vus enough to sacrifice the spimt of 
party to the love of truth.’?* So 
much for the Protestant account.— 
We will now transcribe every word 
that Dupin has given on the state of 
the controversy in the same century, 
* ‘Phere were no controversies in the 
“tenth age of the Church, relating 
“to articles of faith or doctrinal 
“ points of divinity: by reason that 
‘“* there were no Acrefics, nor other 
“ inquisitive persons, who retined 
* upon matters of religion, or unders 
* took to dive into the bottom of its 
“mysteries. ‘There were neverth - 
“less in England. some Clergymen 
“who positively affirmed that the 
“bread and wine on the altar, re- 
“tamed the very same substance 
“after consecration, and that they 
“ were only the representation of the 
*“ body and blood of Jesus Christ, 
“and not his real body and blood. 
* Ode, Arch Bishop of Canterbury, 
“ being desirous to oppose this opi- 
*‘nion prayed to God one day, as he 
“was celebrating mass, solemnly in 
“the presence of a multitude of peo- 
“ ple, to shew the very substance of 
“these mysteries; which happened 


* Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. v. ii. p. 407-8. 
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«in the breaking of the consecrated 
“bread, out of which (as its refport- 
“ed, seys Duhin, ) issued forth se- 
“ veral drops of blood; which mira- 
“cle being seen by his clergy and 
“by those who doubied of the real 
“presence of the body of Jesus 
“Christ in the Eucharist, they ab- 
“jured their error. Thus Osdorr, 
‘4 writer of those times relates the 
“matter in the life of that saint.— 
# ‘The same author, in the life of St. 
“ Dunstan, says that the saint re- 
“turning to the altar, changed the 
“bread and wine into our Saviour’s 
“body and blood by the prayer of 
“* consecration; but when he had giv- 
* en the benedictiva to the people, 
* he left the altar a second time, to 
“preach, and that being altogether 
* transported with the divine Spirit. 
* he discoursed after such a patheti 

“cal manner concerning the real 
“presence of the body of Jesus 
“ Christ, of the future resurrection 
*“ and of life eternal, that one would 
* bave thought thata glorified saint 
“was then speaking. Ratherius, 
* Bishop of Verona, stilly maintains 
* the same opinion in one of his let- 
“ters; and Fulcuin, Abbot of Lobes, 
* in discoursing of the eucharistical 
“table, says, That it is the table on 
“which the sucred body of our Lord 
“is consumed, hese authors ex- 
“press themselves after the same 
“manner as Paschasius Radbert; 
“nevertheless this did not hinder 
* sone others, who lived in the end 
“of the same century, to take fart 
“with Bertram, to make use of his 
“erfiressions and oppose those of 
* Paschasius. This is anparently 
“done by Alpic, Arch Bishop of 
* Canterbury, and Heriger, Abbot 
*“ of Lobes; although they do not im- 
“pun the real presence, as we have 
“made it appear in the preceding 
*century.”* So much for the Ro- 
man Catholic account. Whether 
those who adopied the opinions and 


* Dupin’s Eccl. Hist. cent. x. p. 65-7. 
Vor. 6....No0. 6.—1i 
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| expressions of Bertram in opposition 
to those of Radbert, did really im- 
/pugn the docirn: of the real pre- 
sence, as now neld in the Ronan 
| Church, our realers, consul ing the 
quotations we have made from Ber- 
tran, will judge for themselves — 
| But there are two important ac- 
_knowledgements in the above extract 
from Dupin, which deserve particu- 
‘lar attention. He confesses that 
‘there were some Clergymen in En- 
| gland, “who positively affirmed that 
‘the bread pod gorse on the altar, re- 
| tained the very same substance alter 
/consecration, and were only the re- 
presentation o! the body and blood: 
‘of Jesas Christ, ind nor Ais real b0- 
dy and blood” As England was 
then as much a Roman Catholic 
country, as France or Spain, this is 
one important acknowledgement. 
| But at the same time that Dupin 
| concedes this fact, he says that ihe 

reason for there being “no contro 
_versies in the tenth age of thé church, 
relating to articles of faith” was 
“that there were no heretics.” Con- 
seque. 1), those who denied the doc- 
trine of transubstantiatian as just 
stated, were no heretics. But if 
any of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
of this day, were to deny this doc- 
trine, he would unquestionably be 
considered a heretic. Hence it fol- 
lows, that what is heresy now, was 
not heresy in the tenth century; or 
in other words, that what is now an 
article of faith, in the Roman Cathoe 
lic Church, was not in the age 
we are considering. We conclude 
therefore inthe language of Moshein, 
quoted above; that the douctrine of 
transubstantiation, was in the tenth 
century a matter of “mutual tolera- 
tion,” and that the contending par- 
ties left it to each other’s free choice, 
to retain or to change their former 
opinions.” 

Before proceeding to the ele- 
venth centurv, we shall show from 
the Homilies (Sermones Catholict) 
which were read in the Churches of 
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England, that transubstantiation was 
no article in the creed of the Church 
in England, during the age under 
consideration, however it may have 
been believed and maintained by 
yome individuals. There 1s stillex- 
tant a translation of those Homilics, 
attributed to Elfric, Arch Bishop of 
Canterbury, who lived in this cen- 
tury. The following extracts will 
show their doctrine. “There isa 
gicat difference between the invisi- 
ble virtue of this sacrament, and 
what it appears to be in the qualities 
vo! its own nature. In its own na- 
ture, tis corruptuble bread and wine; 
but by virtue of the divine institu- 
tion, ‘tis truly the body and blood of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, after conse- 
cration, not ina corfioreal but spi- 
ritual manner.” “We are there- 
fore not to form any corporeal idea 
of it, but to understand it wholly in 
a spiritual sense.’ “The sacra- 
ment is a type and pledge; but the 


the truth and reality of the represen- 
tation. God has vouchsafed to give || 
us this pledge or carnest, ull we 
come to the truth itself, and then the 
pledye will disappear. Tor, as hath 
been observed, the Holy Eucharist 
is the body of Jesus Christ, not cor- 
foreally but spiritually.” These 
homilies compare the bread and 
wine to the rock of which the Isra- 
elites drank in the wilderness, and 


the manna which they ate, and which. 


St. Paul says, were types of Christ. 
“That manna and that water (say 
they), were the same which we now 
offer, not corporeally but spiritually. 
To understand this, observe that our 
Lord Jesus Christ, before his pas 
sion, consecrated the bread and 
wine into the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist, and said this is my body, 
this is my blood: although his pas- 
sion was not over when he pro- 
nounced these words, yet by a mys- 
tical operation, he changed the bread 
into his body and the wine into his 
blood, just as he had done in the 





| 
| 


| 
| 
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wilderness before his incarnation, 
when he turned the manna mto his 
flesh, and the water that fewed from 
the reck, into his own blood.”” A bet- 
ter Protestant doctrine never was 
penned. Such was the doctrine of 
the homilies, resd to the people of 
England, in the tenth century— 
There is some diversity of opinion, 
as to the transiator of those writings, 
By some, he is thought to have been. 
kAlinic, Arch Bishop of Canterbury. 
By others, Lifric, the grammarian, 
Arch Bishop of York. But it mat- 
ters not, which of these was the 


transhator; they both lived in the 


same age, and were both on high 
eminences ia the church. ‘Phat the 
transiator’s opinion agreed with that 
of the homilics, is evident from one 
ol his letters to the clergy; in which 
he says, “the sacrifice of the Eucha- 


‘rist Is not the body mw which our 


Saviour suffered tor us, nor the 


blood he shed for our sakes; but 
body of our Lord Jesus Christ,.1s |; 


"us the same body and the same 
blood sfirituad/y, just as the manna 
was which tell from heaven, and the 
water which flowed from the rock.”” 


'©There is no way (says Rapin) te 


evade the force of this proof, but by 
asserting the hemily to be spurivus. 


' But this is much easier said than 


proved.’’* 

Thus have we scen, by the con- 
fession of our Roman Catholic his- 
torian, and by proof from Roman 
Catholic divines, that throughout the 
tenth century, there was a wide dif- 
ference of opinion upon the doc- 


\trine in question; that many chief 
| theologians positively denied it; that 


| those who denied it were not esteem- 
ed as heretics, nor censured, nor 
disturbed for their opinions; that all 
was quiet and peaceable, divines 
being willing that men should hold 
whatever opinions relative to tran- 
substantiation, they saw fit. Thus 
we have arrived at the 185th year, 


* See Rapin’s Hist. of England, vel. 1, 
|p. 143-4, 
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since the controversy upon this sub- | 
ject, was commenced by Radbert; | 
during all which ume, writers were 

continually appearing in opposition | 
to transubstantiation; and yet we | 
have found no censure, nor condem- | 
nation from tue Caurch; no sentence 
of excommunication; no brand of 
heresy; no authoritative expression 
frum the government of the Church, 
from which an imsinuation can be) 
gathered that those writers were at | 
war with the established erced.— | 
Who now can believe that transub- 
stantiation bad yet arrived at the im- 
portant and diguified rank of an arti- 
cle of the Church? 

Let us proceed to the eleventh 
century. The controversy which | 
had slumbered in the preceding 
age, was revived about the middle 
ol this. “Hitherto (says Mosheim) 
the disputants on both sides, had 
proposed their jarring opinions with 
the utinost dreedom, unrestrained by 
the despotic voice >f authority; since 
no council had given a definitive 
seutence upon this matter, nor pre- 
scribed a rule of faith to terminate 
all inquiry and debate.” But in the 
year 1045, the famous Bereager, | 
principal of the school at ‘Tours, 
and atierwards Arch Bishop of 
Angers, in great repute for learning 
aud piety, maintained publicly the 
udvctrine which Johannes Scotus in 
the ninth century, had defended in 
oppusitien to Radbert, viz: that the 
bread is only the sign of the absent 
body of Christ. No sooner did 
Berenger publish his doctrine, than 
Leo IX., the Roman Pontiff, as- 
sailed it with fury, and in two coun 
cils, one at Rome, in 1950, toe other 
at Vercelli, had it solemnly con- 
demned and the book of Scotus; 
whence it was taken, committed .o 
the flames. Here, then, afier the 





Japse of two Aundred and thirty 
Jive years, since the commencemeiit 
o! this controversy, we have the first 
instance of condemnation. The ex 
ample of the council at Rome, was 
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followed by that of Paris, in the same 
year. The controversy was then 
suspended; and Berenger, who had 
as many friends as enemies, was 
suffered to enjoy two or three years 
of peace. But after the death of 
Leo, his successor Victor I1., was 
persuaded to examine his doctrine 
anew. For this purpose two dif- 
ferent councils were assembled at 
Tours, in the year 1054 llere 
Berenger, overpowered by threats, 
abjured his opinions (if we may cre- 
dit hts enemies) and made his peace. 
But this abjuration having been ex- 
torted by menace, not caused by 
conviction, he soon after taught anew 
his former sentiments. Nicholas IL., 
hearing of this, summoned him be- 
fore a council, at Rome, in 1058. 
Here poor Berenger, unable to front 
the terrors with which he was threat- 
ened, declared himself ready to subs 
scribe whatever doctrines the coun- 
cil should please. Whereupon a 
confession of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, was drawn up, to 
which he subscribed. But so soon 
as he had returned to France, to the 
protection of his friends, he express- 
ed the greatest abhorrence of what 
he had signed and returned to the 
zealous maintenance of his old opin- 
joo. Pope Alexander I1., now en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to induce him 
to renounce again his Aeretical doc- 
trines. His followers were at this 
time, rapidly increasing. Gregory 
Vil., having come to the papal 
throne, sammeoned Berenger to 
Rome, in 1078, where he permitted 
him to renounce the confession he 
had previously made, though sanc- 
tioned by the infullible Pofie Nicho- 
las I1., and to draw up a new one. 
Berenger, now made a new decla- 
ration which satisfied his Pope, but 
not his enemies. ‘They considered 
it ambiguous and insisted upon ano- 
ther. A council was therefore as- 
sembled at Rome, in 1079, and 
a third confession subscribed and 
sworn to! But again the wavering 
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doctor retraced his steps. Upon 
his reiura to his friends, he retract- 
ed pu>licly what he nad subscribed, 
and even publisned an elaborate re- 
furation of the doctrines to which he 
had viven hisassent. “Gregory Vil., 
to whose papal thunder the affront- 
ed council looked with impat- 
encé, seemed neither surprised nor 
offended by the inconsistency ol 
Berenger, nor did he take any step 
wich could testify the smallest mark 
of resentment against this pretended 
apostate. From hence it appears 
more than probable (says Mosheim) 
that the second conlession of Beren- 
ger, had entirely satisiied that pon- 
till, who seems to have adopted in 
a wreat measure, if not wholly, the 
sentiments of Berenger’* ‘The 
last scene in which this persecuted 
divine was forced to appear, was 
in a council held by the Pope’s le- 
gate at Bordeaux, in 1080, He 
spent the rest of his life in retire 
ment, expressing the deepest repen- 
tance for the dissimulation he bad 
been induced to practise, to escape 
the consequences of opinions which 
he really held to the end of his days. 

We have not room to produce 
the many evidences which would go 
to convince the reader that even 
Gregory, the infallible Pope, was in 
reality a favourer of the doctrine of 
Berenger. and opposed to that of tran- 
substantiation. Suffice it to say, 
that such was the friendship dis- 
played and such were the favours 
granted by this Pope to Berenger, 
that they “gave an occasion to 
the Bishops, who exhibited a de- 
cree against this Pope, (did they for- 
get that they believed him infalli- 
ble?) in a council held at Bresse in 
the year 1080, to accuse him of be 
ing a disciple or at least a favourer 
of that heretic ’’+ 

It will be readily observed that 


even to this time, after the middle of 


* Mosheim, vol. ii. p. 549, 
t+ Dupin, cent. xi. p. 11 
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the eleventh century, the Roman 
Church had not come to any fixed 
determination as to the nature and 
nanner of Christ’s presence in the 
ucharist. Ever since the eighth 
century, had they *been bieking the 
misshapen monster into form, and 
as yel, after the labour of more than 
250 years, had not succeeded in 
inaking it to their minds. The re- 
maining indecision is evident fram 
the tact that Berenger signed three 
everal coufessions, all of them very 
different not only in their expres- 
sions, but in the doctrines they ut- 
tered, though each, at the time of 
its subscription, was approved by a 
council and sanctioned by a Pope. 
In one of these confessions, Bereny er 
was compelled by Pope Nicholas and 
i.e Council of Rome, to say that the 
body and blood of Christ “are sen- 
sibly not only in the sacrament, but 
in truth, handled and broken by the 
hands of the priest, and ground or 
bruised by the teeth of the faithful.” 
But so uuskilful was this confession: 
so much were the doctors who pre- 
scribed it, mistaken as to the shape 
in which the Church, in after ages, 
would like to have their transubstan- 
tiation, that the gloss upon the ca- 
non law of the Romish Church, says 
expressly “unless we understand 
these words of Berenger in a sound 
sense, we shall fall into a greater he- 
resy than that of Berenger; for we 
do not make pfrarts of the body of 
Christ.* On this gloss, the words ~ 
of ‘Villotson have so much force, 
that we cannot but copy them.— 
“The meaning of it, 1 cannot ima- 
vine, unless it be this, that the body 
of Christ, though it be in truth bro- 
ken, yet it is not broken into farts, 
(for we do not make parts of the bo- 
dy of Christ) éut into wholes; now 
this new. way of breaking a body, 
not into parts but into wholes (which 
in good earnest, is the doctrine et 


* Gloss. Decret. de consecrat. dist. ©. 
incap. Ego Berengarius, 
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the Church of Rome), though to 
them that are able te believe tran- 
substantiation, 1 may for any thing 
I know, appear to be sound sense; 
vet to us that cannot believe so, it 
appears to be solid nonsense.” 

By the time of Berenger’s last 
confession, the doctrine in question 





had undoubtedly obtained a wide | 
reception. But that the contrary | 
was sull extensively believed, wiil | 
appear from the following citations | 
William of Malmsbury, who died | 
in 1143, after having published a| 
Church History, tells us in his book | 
De Gestis Anglorum, lib. 3, that! 
“all France was full of Berenger’s 
doctrine.” Royer of Wendover, 
and Matthew of Paris, record the 
saine. Dupin relates, that Mauril- 
la, Arch Bishop of Roan, called a 
provincial council, to “put a step to 
the progress of Berenger’s heresy, 
which visibly spread itself in Nor- 
mandy;’’ and the same historian 
states, that after the retraction of | 
Berenger, “severa! of his followers 
persisied in thei error; due by de- 





The same historian, speaking of a 
book of Lanfrank in opposition to 
Berenger, mentions as part of its 
contents, “that Berenger not being 
content to teach his errors with his 
mouth, he likewise spread them 
through the world by the writings 
which his disciples published.”’* 
We come now to the twelfth cen- 
tury, upon which a few words will 
sufice. Ali that Mosheim says of 
the Eucharistical controversy in this 
age, is the following: —“ Various sen- 
timents concerning the Lord’s Sup- 
per, were propagated not only in the 
schools, but also in the writings of 
the learned. For though all the 
doctors of the church were now ex- 
tremely desirous of being looked up- 
on as enemies to the system of Be- 
rehger; yet many of them, and a- 
mong others, Rupert of Duytz, dif- 





* Dupia, cent. xi. p. 10, 11, 12. 
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fered very little from the sentiments 
'ol that great man; at least it Is cer- 
| tain that notwithstanding the famous 
controversy which had arisen in the 
| Church, concerning the opinions of 
| Berenger, nothing was as yet pre- 
cisely determined with respect to the 
manner of Christ’s presence in the 
| Eucharist.” 
| All that we can find in Dupin, re- 
lative to this subject, is the tollow- 
ing:—*T he participation of the Eu- 
charist under both kinds, was cus- 
tomary during the whole century; 
although in the beginning of it, some 


} took the two species both together, 


| by steeping that of the bread into 


that of the wine, and in the end of 
the same century, some took only 
j;one. ‘Lhe term fransudstantiation 
| Was then used by certain writers, to 
| express the change of the elements 
of bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ.” 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
term transubstantiation, was Arse in- 
vented in thiscentury. Dupin says 
that Peter de Celles and Stephen, 
Bishop of Autun, were the first that 
used it. Of this, there is no ques- 
tion. Arch Bishop Carrol ac- 
knowledged that Stephen was the 
first touse the term. But he tried to 
throw Dr. Wharton’s knowledge of 
history inta suspicion, by assertin 
in opposition to his statement, that 
Stephen lived about the year 950. 
It was strange that he should make 
such a blunder. Historians of his own 
church, inform us, that he was made 
Bishop in 1113, and died in 1130.’ 

We leave our readers to make 
their own inferences from the late 
introduction of this term, only re- 
marking, that to us, it seems strange 
that it this doctrine had been taught 
by the Apostles, and maintained by 
the Church ever since their day, it 
should never have found its appro- 
priate name till the eleven hundredth 
vear of Christianity. 

We have now arrived at the thir- 
teenth century, the last that we shall 
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have occasion to notice. Here we 
find our doctrine really elevated to 
the dignity of an article of the church, 
We have been present at its birth; 
we have beheld its growth; we have 
seen the slow progress of its strength; 
the successive projection of its fea- 
tures and the gradual developement 
of its character. We have seen it 
i) childhood, and then in manhood, 
putting away “childish things.” At 
first, it was exceeding modest; its 
voice very weak; its character ve- 
ry undecided and its success very 
doubtful. But we have beheld it, 
after the growth of centuries, ele- 
vated to the highest seat in the 
church; publishing its pretensions 
with boldness, and giving command 
to Christendom. But as yet we 
have seen it only as article elect. 
We are now going to its coronation. 

In the year 1215, the fourth La- 
teran Council was assembled by In- 
nocent III. As vet, no general coun- 
cil had meddled with the doctrine in 
question; no positive decree of the 
Church had determined the senti- 
ment to be held. “It was reserved for 
Innocent (says Mosheim) to put an 
enc to the liberty which every Chris- 
tian had hitherto enjoyed, of interpret- 
ing the presence of Christ, in the man- 
ner he thought most agreeable to the 
declarations of Scripture; and to de- 
cide in favour of the most monstrous 
doctrine that the frenzy of supersti- 
tion was capable of inventing.” By 
this Council, the term 7ransuéstan- 
tiation was publicly and solemnly 
adopted into the phraseology of the 
Church, in the following sentence: 
“There is but one Catholic Church 
of the faithful, out of which, none is 
saved; wherein Jesus Christ is both 
Priest and sacrifice; whose body and 
blood are contained really in the sa- 
crament of the altar, under the spe- 
cies of bread and wince; the bread 
being fransubstantiated into the bo- 
dy of Jesus Christ, and the wine in- 
to his blood by the power of God.’’* 


* Dupin, cent, xiii. p. 96. 








It was of this Council, that Ton- 
stal, Bishop of Durham, spoke, when 
he said, that *defore the Lateran 
Council, men were at liberty as to 


the manner of Christ’s firesence in 


the Eucharist.”* Of the same 
Council, did Duns Scotus confess, 
that the necessity of believing this 
doctrine, was consequent on iis de- 
clarations.+ 

We have now concluded the plan 
on which this paper was commenc- 
ed; and apologizing for having de- 
tained the reader so much longer 
than was designed, will leave the 
facts we have laid before him, for 
his own candid reflection, with the 
simple request, that he will remem- 
ber it is the doctrine of the Romish 
Church, that Aer articles of faith 
have not altered in one iota, since 
the days of the Afostles. 

In the course of the foregoing pa- 
ges, we have frequently had occa~ 
sion to mention the controversy be- 
tween the Rev. Dr. Wharton, once 
a Priest of the Romish Church, but 
now a learned and highly respected 
Divine of the Episcopal Church of 
the United States, and Arch Bishop 
Carrol. The papers on both sides 
of that controversy, together with 
others on the errors of the Romish 
Church, nave been published in one 
volume, entitled “A concise view of 
the principal points of controversy 
between the Protestant and Roman 
Churches; containing a letter to the 
Roman Catholics of the City of 
Worcester; a reply to the above ad- 
dress, by the late Arch Bishop Car- 
roll; an answer to the late Arch Bi- 
shop Carroll’s reply; a short answer 
to the appendix to the Catholic ques- 
tion decided in New York in 1815; 
and a few short remarks on Dr. 
O’Gallagher’s reply to the above 
answer, by the Rev. C. H. Whar- 
ton, D. D.” In this volume, tue 
cause of the Romish Church is ad- 
vocated by one from whom its inte- 


* De Euchar. 1. 1. p. 140. 
¢ In Sent, 1, 4. dist. ii. 9. 3. 
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rests cannot needlessly suffer; and 
the opposite is maitained by a head 
and heart, by learning, talent, can- 
dour, and a Christian spirit, to which 
its arguments may never fear to be 
committed. We recommend the 
volume to all that would behold a 
concise exhibition of the truth. 


For the Repertory. 


GARTIL GRANVILLE.—A STORY. 
{Continued from page 216.) 


« CHAPTER V. 


Our hearts are fasten’d to this world 
By strong and endless ties; 

And every sorrow cuts a string, 
And urges us to rise, 

The peopled Earth look all around, 
Or thro’ time’s record run, 

And say, What is a man unstruck? 
it is a man undone, [Youne. 


1 have always admired the pas- 
sage, in the life of the unhappy poet 
Burns, in which, as an illustration of 
his father’s mild, equable, but cer- 
rect feelings, it is said that he was 
never known to be angry but once; 
the occasion was, an o/d man utter- 
ing smutty “doubde entendres belore 
young people.” 

It is seldom in this our day, that 
“ears polite,” are offended by vul- 
gar expressions, or allusions; yet, 
now and then, an old gentleman, 
presuming on his wealth, or sume- 
thing else, which he supposes enti- 
tles him to say what he pleases 
But I will not pursue the subject.— 
Such relics of the olden time, are, 
as | hope, very scarce, yet such was 
Major Medoc. In the following out- 
line of his character, I do not pro- 
pose to hold it forward, as a picture 
of what our present young gentle- 
men of wit and pleasure about town 
are like to be, when they arrive at 
that cheerless and unblest old age, 
to which they are so unconsciously, 
but so rapidly hastening; but because 
it is essential to the right under- 











standing of the scene which I am 
abou: to desembe. Noj—the oid 
age of a dandy, will be something 
diferent from that of a cou. wy 
squire. ‘Phe dandy ’s alixious care 
to be unconcerned, wali be far great- 
er han that of the squire. He 
will toil more laburiously to be 
vay.—He will be less vulgar and 
prophane in his language, even tho’ 
he be more hard and unbelieving io 
his heart.—He will be more puncti- 
lious im his manner of being rude 
and careless to the ladies; more 
fashionably dressed.—In short, the 
old dandy will differ from the old 
squire In every parucular, except 
that the one, and well as the other, 
will totter op to the grave, with the 
same biter remembrance ot past 
pleasures, the same Diighted hopes, 
the same ruined projects, the same 
utter hopelessness. In these things 
the upregenerate never differ; and 
thus the same “blackness of dark- 
ness” will hang over the parting 
hours of both. 

Major Medoc was a gallant of the 
courtly days of Sir Robert Kden.— 
Ile came over i the train of that 
gay governor, and possessed him- 
self by purchase, of a large landed 
property, in a fertile and pleasant 
part of the’State. The high consid- 
eration in which he was held by the 
governor, and his “hangers on,’” 
procured for him great respect on 
this side of the water, whatever 
might have been his deserts on the 
otuer ‘The Major who lived entirely 
above censure, called his seat Ranti- 
pole, and truly it was a place of 
great resort; tor the fashionables of 


| that day, were not less ‘gregarious’ 


than they are now, (but as yet, 
Steam Boats and watering places 
were not,) and they were forced to 
rove about in smaller herds. 

A profligate parson who lived 
with him, was wont to say, that Ran- 
tipole differed greatly from :be cave 
of Adullam: “for those that were ia 
distress, and those that were in debt, 
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and those that were discontented, 
found no asylum there.” 

As the Major was not a married 
map, it might have been supposed 
that the ladies of the old school, 
would not have visited at Kantipole 
But then, there was ap English la- 
dy—a cousin, of great gentility. — 
This relationship was avouched on 
the authority of Sir Robert himsell, 
and no scruple could remain. 

Things went on swimingly until 
the revoluuion—the rebellion, as the 
Major, in the bitterness of his heart, 
called it;then were the days of 
trial and trouble. Sur Robert, with 
his tatterdemalions fluttering after 
him, huddled off to England, and 
left his disconsolate friend behind. 
Tie Major was loval, but he was a 
landholder; aud, though not very 
learned, be knew the meaning of the 
word confiscation. It matters not 
to say how he winced, and dodged, 
and grumbled through the war.— 
When, however, it was gotten thre’, 
he turvished bimself with a new 


stock of wine, and a new stock of 


friends, and set off again in the old 
way. But a severe family misfor- 
tune was at hand, which if it did not 
alter his manner of living, did never- 
theless, in some measure,. linge the 
colour of his future years. The la- 
dy, who has been mentioned as the 
cousin of great gentility, went, for a 
“bit of fun,” to hear the celebrated 
Whitfield, who was then passing 
through the country. It is said of 
this great man, that he could direct 
his discourse against an individual 
so skilfully, that the congregation 
had no suspicion of any particular 
purport, while the person at whom 
it was directed, felt it in its full force. 


Wintield knew the situation of 


the unbappy person in question; and 
itis by no means unlikely that his 
unrivalled eloquence was exerted to 
the utmost, to rouse her to a sense 
of it. As his fine and skilful hand 
tilted the veil, ane exhibited to her 
astonished view, a picture of herscif; 








she started with horror and afright: 
her agovy ws intolerable—the bur- 
den of her sin insupportable; and it 
soon came to the ears of the furious 
Major Medoc, that Miss Farnham 
was converred. 

The poor woman’s repentance 
was sincere, and therefore it brought 
forth fruits meet for repentance.— 
Instant marriage or instant separa- 
tion, were the terms proposed. He 
threatened, he raved, he entreated, 
he implored, he even attempted to 
argue.—All would not do, and the 
lady prepared to depart. 

A tall, sickly-looking, neglected 
boy, of twelve or thirteen years of 
age, lounged into the room where 
tits scene of altercation passed.— 
The wretched woman shuddered as 
he entered. “My sonj—ny son,” 
cried she, “will you not go with—— 
vour mother?” “Mother?” replied 
the youth, with a vacant stare, **Mo- 
ther, did you say?” Then assum- 
ing a look of energy which he was 
never before known to exhibit, “1 
will go to the world’s end,” said he, 
“fur the sake of having a mother.” 
The unfortunate creature turned 
from him; with a convulsive shiver, 
clasped her hands, and groaned.— 
The boy followed her. “Don’t take 
on so much’, said he-—*I always 
knew it would come to this; for as 
great a fool as you took me to be.— 
But only use me as your son, and [ 
will cling to you to death.” The 
impassioned boy appeared to give 
vent to his feelings for the first time, 
and sobbed aloud. 

“Jack!” said the Major, ina voice 
rendered ceep and hollow by illy 
suppressed emotion; * you won't 
leave me. will you?” The youth 
turned on him a look of calm and 
dignified severity, which, in one so 
young and hitherto considered so in- 
animate, was not less awful than sur- 
prising. . 

“I say, Jack,” said the Major, 
speaking with yet greater Cifficulty; 
“you shall have the black poney for 
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your own, and you shall ride him 
every day.” 

“But my mother,” said the boy; 
“how will she go?” 

“Walk”, cried the Major; “walk, 
like @ vagabond Methodist as she 
“” 

“And her son will walk with her,” 
said the boy, taking her arm. 

They left the room and the house 
together; nor were they ever again 
seen or mentioned at Rantipole. 

But for one circumstance, it might 
have been supposed that this event 
soon passed away from the mind of 
the Major. He dressed and visited 
and drank and danced and gamed as 
usual, but it was observed that in his 
gayest and happiest moments, the 
word “Methodist” mentioned with 
any degree of favour, would ever lash 
him into fury. Nay, to sucha pitch 
did he carry his abhorrence, (though 
he was never known to mention the 
real cause of it) that on a Methodist 
meeting house being built in, his 
neighbourhood, he forthwith sub- 
scribed towards the repair of the 
parish church, and the support of 
the minister; made friends with the 
parson, with whom he had been at 
points touching a game of Backgam- 


‘mon; and on such Sundays as the 


Methodist preachers came round, 
actually carried his animosity so far 
as to goto church.—In a word, Ma- 
jor Medoc became a zealous high 
churchman. 

He had reached his seventy-first 
year, at the period at which be js in- 
troduced inie these pages, and he 
still aspired to the character ofa 
“bon vivant.” Though the infirmi- 
ties of age were evidently overpow- 
ering him, he affected to be in no 
wise sensible of his decay; and to 
hint that he was growing old, was 
an affront scarce less pardonable 
than to call him a Methodist.—**He 
old? Nonsense; he could hunt, he 
could shoot, he could drink, he could 
dance, with any young fop in the 
Alas! the poor Major 
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felt it was all éravado; he had long 
since seen “the last of bis fields of 
joyance” in all these matters. 

Pitiable, pitiable state, clinging to 
a life of pleasure with a grasp the 
more convulsive and more eager, 
as he more clearly perceived 8 
slipping from his hold. 

It will readily be supposed that 
my friend Mordaunt was likely to 
find lithe favour at the hands of Ma- 
jor Medoc. A_ short time before 
his arrival, his name, in connection 
with his pretensions, had been men- 
tioned at the Major’s table. 

“1 hear (said a gentleman present) 
that he is an evangelical.” 

“An evangelical? (said the Major) 
W hat is that?” 

“I can’t exactly explain (replied the 
gentleman); but I believe it means 
a Calvinist, or some such thing.” 

“Not atall (suid another, who had 

_a mind to see the old Major in his 
_tantru ms ); by no means,—an evan- 
_gelical is neither more nor less than 
a Methodist ” 
A glass of Madeira, which the 
| Mayor was in the act of conveying to 
| his lips, was returned untasted to the 
table. 

“He dare not (cried he, as soon 
| as he could sufficiently recover hime 
| self to articulate)—he dare not; no 
Methodist, sir, would attempt to eo- 
ter a church in which I profess to 
take an interest.” 

“He does not call himself a Me- 
| thodist, I believe (replied the gen- 
| tleman, calmly); but then he makes 
extempore prayers, garbles the mor- 
ning service, and proposes to estas _ 
blish prayer meetings among you.” 

“He does!” said the Major, draw- 
ing his breath tightly, after a long 
“hem.” . 

“Yes (continued the tormentor); 
and he’ll bring you all over to his 
way of thinking, depend on it. An 
old lady of my acquaintance, who 
remembers Whitfield, says he has 
ivery much his air, aod manner of 
| preaching.” 
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The Major darted at him an inde- 
scribable look of fury. But the 
speaker retaining, a perfect con- 
mand of countenance; his momenta 
ry suspicion of intended insult ap- 
peared to be removed, and, after a 
long pause, he only said, *Metho 
dist, eh; well let him come, let bim 
come; but may I be” His 
asseverations will not bear repeating. 

The Mayor did not deign to be 
present when my friend preached; 
but his spies and informers were 
there. And no sooner did he hear | 
the nature of the offensive sermon, | 
and the astounding intelligence that | 
the vestry, influenced by his neigh- | 
bour Colonel Marley, had determin. | 
ed to keep him in the parish, than he 
ordered lus carnage; and we have 
seen that soon alter dinner, tc fiery 
old gentleman arrived at Marlevale. 

He had maintained, it was thoug it 
no correspondence with his connex- 
ions in England, if such he had— 
aud of his family nothing was known 
Yet the consideration in which he 
had been held by his countrymen, 
had given him the credit of being a 
man of rank, and as such he was 
treated here. It was one of Colonel 
Marley’s weak points to be very ten- 
der on the subject of high birth; and 
though he had gradually, by judici- 
ous and persevering industry, be- 
come as rich, if not more so, than 
his neighbour; yet in all public mat 
ters, he had consented as yet, in res 
pect of the M,jor’s supposed great 
family, to play second fiddle. In the 
present instance, his good sense had 
evabled him to throw off his habitual 
deference: and for the first time, he 
had acted in direct opposition to the 
Major. Happy—most happy deter- 
inination—Yet it must be allowed 
that he did not see his approach un- 
moved; and, to my utter astonish- 
ment, Mordaunt appeared greatly 
disturbed, if not entirely disconcert- 
ed, when he arrived at the door. 











The old man, though he alight- 
ed from his chariot with difficulty, | 





proudly declined his neighbour’s of- 
fered arm. With sullen brow acd 
haughty air, be entered the drawing 
room; though with a low bow aud a 
grin, woich was no doubt intended 
for a smile, he saluted the ladies. 
Alter throwing round an mquinng 
glance, his covntenance rel. xed 
much of its gloom. — 1 must 
have been wmisinloriszed ——— ola 
Methodist here. 

** Methodist’ (said the Colonel) no, 
sir, there is no Methodist; but aliow 
me to introduce you ty? — 

“Introduce the — No, not at 
all. introduce Dick Mcvoc 
to George Seiwyn ad his frieaus! It 
wants nu master of ceremonies for 
thal; we are all hail ieliows, well 
met, all birds of the same feather, 
bucks of the same blood; and tno’ 
1 never clapt eyes on them beture, 
lL may say with the fat knight, 
I know ye lads, as well as thew that 
made ye. Selwyn give us your 
band.—I know you man loved 
you ever siace you pincked tuat 
Captain Featherstone rightt.re’ 
the teart. the Doctor wld me 
the never groaned es 

I had no wppertunity of observing 
what effect this speech, (waich was 
interlarded at every break, with the 
most horridly blasphemous expres- 
sions) had upon my new acquain- 
tance, Mr. Selwyn, whose acute teel- 
logs on tue subject of duelling were 
now explained. 1 was wholly vccu- 
pied by the extreme agitation of 
Mordaunt; at the first appearance of 
the Major, he had sturted—-every 
profane word which the old man 
uttered, scemed to pierce him to the 
heart; and at length, wringing his 
hands, in silent agony he advanced 
to the window, as if to conceal his 



































| feelings from the company. 


Selwyn had taken the Major’s pro- 
fered hand, but made no reply.— 
Mrs. Marley was mortified at this 
specimen ot her allies in opposition 
to the evangelical preacher.— The 
Colonel was ill at ease at tne thoughts 
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of contention with his ancient friend; 
and the rest of the company par- 
took, all in a greater or less degree, 
of these diversified feciings. The 
Major soon found that something 
was wrong; and Mr. Sclwyn and his 
friends wot meeting his advances, 
the displeasure with which he bad 
encered the house, rushed back with 
accumulated strength, and thus be- 
gan to vent itself. 

“Colonel Marley, I have heard 
With astonishiuent, that you mean to 
employ as a minster for our church, 
a young iellow by the name of Mor- 
dauat.” 

“A young gentleman of that name, 
(rd rnoed the Colonel) is willing to 
co*-e and jive among us; and Iam 
happy to find the vestry disposed to 
receive hin as their minister.” 

“Did you know, sir, (said the Ma- 
jor.) that TI utterly disapprove of 
hina?” 

*] had heard as much,’ 
reply. 

There was a calmness in the Co- 
lovel’s manner. which the Major had 
not counted on, and he became sen- 
sible that he was exposing himself 
“] will never subscribe one farthing 
to his support” said he; “if I do, 
; you will remember that, 


was the 








Colonel.” 

“The young gentleman’s wants in 
that respect are so vety moderate, 
(said the Colonel) that I believe we 
can suppl: them, even without your 
assistance, Mayor.” 

To meet with sarcasm, where he 
only expected apwlogy, was more 
than the choloric Mayor could bear, 
and with an eath more horrid than 
anv he had yet uttered, he swore he 
would never ge to church so long as 
Mordaunt preached in it. 

“Then (s1id Mordaunt, stepping 
from the window and fronting him 
for the first time,)—then you must 
hear him now.” 

Our blessed Saviour has_ said. 
Though one rise from the dead, yet 
will they not hear. Yet horror would 
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| seize on the sinner who was thus 


| warned; and such was the horror 
i 


which was pictured on the counte- 
nance of the Major as he beheld 
Mordaunt. 

“I have ever been told (cried 
Mordaunt), that the sight of me, 


' would everpower you; and I have 


been anxious to guard against such 
acontingence. But, alas, how could 
it have been supposed the task would 
be so dificult, so awlul,—alas, so 
hopeless!” 

We all sat in silent astonishment, 
whilst the Major continued to re- 
gard Mordaunt with the same stupie 
fying: look of terror with which he 
first beheld bun, Alter a moment’s 
pause, the Minister thus spoke: 

“Lam a poor, unknown, uncon. 
nected youth, sir; educated and fit. 
ted out for my most sacred calling, 
by the charity of the benevolent and 
pious. Apart from that calling, I 
am nothing—I am less than nothing; 
and yet, Major Medoc, would you 
he able to abide my presence, did 
you suppose | knew the very secret 
of your heart, your every spring and 
every course of action?” 

Large drops of sweat began to bee 
dew the old man’s forehead, as the 
Minister proceeded, 

“On! sir, you must prepare to 
meet your God. I have been train- 
ed up from infancy, to tell you this. 
Oh seck to lay the burden of your 
sits on Him who alone is able to 
bear it. You are treading on the 
brink of the grave; you must svon 
appear before the tremendous judg- 
ment seat—And you cannot stand 
the eye of a heart-searching Gud=— 
you cannot endure the moment when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be re- 
vealed. Aged.unr pentant, thoughts 
less, but to me deeply interest 
man, I this day afford you an awful 
foretasie of what is to come.—Pre- 
pare yourself now--prepare even 
now to stund an immediate trial, of 
how far you can bear the eve of an 
humble, powerless, despised—nay, 
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hated individual, to whom 
you are fully known; for J know you 
as you are. Nay, sir, attempt it 
not; you cannot fly from me—even 
from me, your helpless, sintul fel- 
low-worm, that, but an hour gone 
by, you thought you could tread to 
the earth. . How, then, may you 
hope to dy from the presence of Him 
who sitteth on the throne!—*when 
your ciches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth eaten”; when 
your gold and silver is cankered, 
and the rust of them shall be a wit- 
hess against you, and shall eat your 
flesh, as it were fire; when your tor- 
ment shall be as the torment of a 
scorpivn when he striketh; when you 
shall seck for death, and shall not 
find it; how then, when thus wretch- 
ed, thus exposed (for your hell will 
have no covering)—how will you. 
meet that God whom you have re- 
fused to obey—how abide the wrath 
of the Lamb whom you have des- 
pised?” 

Major Medoc sat gazing at Mor- 
daunt, as though his limbs were 
lead; his face was overspread with a 
livid paleness; and after a moment’s 
pause, he made a second ineffectual 
atiempt to rise. 

“You overpower him’’, said the 
Colonel, in a tone of expostulation. 
Mordaunt gently waved him from 
him, without averting his eyes from 
the old man, on whom he kept them 
fixed with an intense expression of 





feeling. ‘It must be now or never’’, |} 


said he in the low, solemn tone of 
strongly repressed emotion. ‘Oh! 
dear sir,” cried he, advancing near- 
er to the Major; “no longer fight 
against God.—Let him be no longer 
your adversary; agree with him 
quickly, now that he is in the way 
with you—-now that pardon may be 
found—now that he is willing to be 

racious; consider that to be called 

y me, is an earnest that he is so;—- 
agree with Him, then, ere he deli- 
ver you over to that prison, from 





whence you can never come forth; 


for then the uttermost mite of that 
debt must be paid, which now, for 
Christ's sake, he will forgive.” 
“Will you pray for me,” said the 
unhappy old man, shuddering. 
“Pray for you! (replied Mordaunt) 
I was taught to pray for you, in the 
first accents that my tongue ever ut- 
tered—my imperfect words were 
scarce formed ere I was taught to 
frame them into prayers for your 
salvation, and I have never since 
slept without praying for you.” 

“Who taught you to pray for me?” 
cried the Major, with a violence that 
amounted almost to shrieking. 

“One, (returned Mordaunt) who, 
as I humbly but confidently hope, is 
now among the spirits of the just 
made perfect. Oh that, amid that 
glorious cloud of witnesses, she may 
see with what fidelity I execute my 
commission.——-Oh that she may vet 
see you looking unto Jesus, and flee- 
ing for refuge to the cross of Christ.” 

“Tell me at once, (cried the agi- 
tated man)—tcll me while I can 
hear you-—of whom do you speak.”’ 

“Of Julia Farnham,” replied Mor- 
daunt, solemnly. 

The old man groaned as if op- 
pressed and overcome by an intole- 
rable load of remorse and anguish. 
“And you (said he faintly, as wish- 
ing, yet dreading to hear the answer) 
—and what, and who are you?” 

“Your grandson,” was the reply. 

( To be continued. ) 


Many plead for those opinions and 
notions upon which they would be 
loth to venture their souls in a dy- 
ing hour. I value more the judg- 
ment of a dying saint about justifi- 
cation, than all the wrangling dis- 
putes of learned men.— 7. Cole. 


Go to dying beds; there you will learn 
the true worth of deliverance frum con- 
demnation by the death of Christ. Ask 
some agonizing friend; he, and he alone, 
can tell you what a blessing it is to have 
the king of terrors converted into a mes- 





senger of peace.—Hervey. 
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Revicw. 


Toles of an American Landlord, contain- | 
ing Sketches of Life south of the Pote- | 
mac. 2vols. New York, 1824. 


Though we are entirely unaccus- 
tomed to recommend to the perusal 
of our readers, that lighter class ol 
works of fiction, with which the 
world has for several years past li- 
terally swarmed; there are claims 
presented by the work, which we 
have now before us, which are by 
no means to be passed over wih- 
out attention. It claims to be con- 
sidered, and it truly is, a religious 
novel.—Religious, because it most 
happily interweaves among ils inci- 
dents, all those great doctrines of 
christianity, which constitute the on- 
ly proper foundation of religious 
truth. Religious, because the whole 
tendency of its plan, and we fondly 
believe, the general result of its pe- 
rusal, will be, not only a moral re- 
formation of ronduct, buta religious 
change of principles of action, or a 
conviction, at least, of the necessity 
of such a change 

The character of all novel writ- 
ing, has, we think, materially im- 
proved in the course of the few past 
years. That miserable multitude of 
fictitious works, whose only influ- 
ence consisted in a powerful and 
dangerous excitement of t) e imagi- 
nation, without any good :esult, to 
counterbalance an evil so i. poi tant, 
seems to be nearly banished from 
the regard of educated society, and 
confined to the receptacles afford- 
ed for all the kinds of literary trash, 
by the shelves of circulating libra- 
ries. In nearly all the novels which 
have been lately offered to the 
world, and which are ge:erally the 
only works of the kind that per- 
sons of refined character and edu- 
cation, are accustomed now to read, 
there is a very manifest improve- 
ment in this particular. And in- 
stead of the mysterious and incre- 








dible occurrences with which the 
pages of novels were once necessa- 
rily filled, the common and natural 
scenes of life are made the subjects 
of interesting and sometimes useful 
relation. The moral tendency of 
these, has been generally good, and 
their influence has been found rather 
advantageous; if no. farther, yet in 
this at least, that they have operated 
to the production of a more refined 
and cultivated taste than they found 
indulged upon their entrance into 
the reading world. We are not dis- 
posed to speak in a manner too en- 
couraging of any novel reading; but 
if novels must be read, we certainly 
prefer that they should be selected 
from a class which shall be nega- 
tively improving at the least. Al- 
though we are not exactly satisfied 
with works whose chief reco;nmen- 
dation is, that they can do no harm; 
we firmly believe that the fictitious 
tale may be employed as a power- 
ful instrument of religious improve- 
ment. That this is possible, has 
been sufficiently proved, we think, 
by several late writers, who have 
thus successfully appropriated the 
powers of imagination. 

But we claim it, for the honour of 
this department of American litera- 
ture, that of all the class of profes- 
sedly religious novels which have 
ever fallen under our observation, 
no one has manifested the same con- 
stant tendency to good, and has ap- 
peared to us, 80 truly to apply the 
powers of fiction to the aid of pure 
and undefiled religion, as the one 
before us. And while there are 
some important faults, which we 
shall notice in their place, we think 
the writer deserves a warm tribute 
of praise, for the undertaking, which 
he has in the general, successfully 
accomplished. There is an evident 
carelessness in the manner of cofn- 
position; but the work is always in- 
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teresting, and there are many pas 
sages which are very highly wrought, 
and some indeed which amount to 
the sublime. We donot remark any 
thing very striking, or original m 
the plan; but 1s chiet excellence we 
consider to he, the aptitude and 
ease, with which religious warnings 
and instructions of the most awful 
and important character are intro- 
duced, and the main object of the 
work effected, without any thing. 
which can produce a revulsion in 
the icelings even of those, who are 
most careless upon these subjects. 
But our readers must by this ume 
pe Impatient to be made acquainted 
with the story, which has elicited 
these remarks, and we will theve- 
fore introduced them at once. The 
scene’ is laid in some of the lower 
counties in Virginia, and the story 
piaced ata period, not long suc- 
ceeding the conclusion of the war, 
which resulted in the independence 
ol these siates. Lt opens ata tavern, 
where are soon collected by the 
agency of a vielent gust, which has 
just arisen, the greater number of 
the individuals, who afterwards be- 
ceme conspicuous in the story.— 
Col. Berkley, a wealthy landholder 
of the neighbourhood, arrives first, 
expecting to join in some customary 
celebration of the day, (which hap- 
pens to be the 4th of July); in 
which expectation, he is however 
disappointed, by the recent death of 
an individual, who it seems was o! 
much importance upon these occa- 
sions. Ina short time, the rain ga- 
thers for him, several companions, 
who seck for shelter, where he came 
for amusement. Mrs. Belcour and 
her two daughters, who form the 
heroines of the tale, and Brother 
Fell, a celebrated Methodist preach- 
er, whose real name proves to be 
Perkins, and who also becomes of 
mach importance, are amo g the 
number. By the svlicitations of tiis 
Jast, these gay and fasiionable people 
are induced to attend a Metnodisi 








meeting, which was held in the 
evening, near the tavern, and where 
ne was the preacher. The bold 
and earnest exhortations which we 
had heard irom this minister of 
Jesus, in his private intercourse 
vith men, excited to a very high 
degree, our expectations of his pud- 
lic performance. And here we 
must be allowed to say, our author 
has by no means failed in his pow- 
ers of description. We can do him 
justice however, only by suffering 
him to speak for himself. 


On arriving at the house, which was 
but a short distance from the tavern, they 
found it crowded to overflowing. The 
men arranged on one side, the women on 
the other Inacorner, next tothe pulpit, 
the members of the class were collected; 
distinguished from the rest of the congre- 
gation by the plainness of their dress, 
and that particular physiognomy and cast 
of countenance which, in that day, 
marked the Methodists as a peculiar 
people. 

As the tide of persons pouring in to 
hear the celebrated brother Fell, con- 
tinued to overflow the house, the elders, 
in the corner, squeezed themsclves 
closer together, or took their seats on 
the steps leading to the pulpit, whilst 
at each remove was heard a groan, inti- 
mating their reluctance to be disturbed 
in the meditations in which they were 
engaged, but, at the same time, graciously 
beckoning some individual, who was 
particularly at a loss how to bestow him- 
self, to take the seat they had vacated. 

The Colonel, who either disregarded 
or was ignorant on the subject, that the 
separation of the sexes was one of the 
customs of the place, (for until this mo- 
ment he knew not, by actual observation, 
what the inside of a Methodist meeting 
was made of,) took his seat on a bench 
with the ladies, which, on a nod of inti- 
mation from the preacher, that such was 
his pleasure, was given up for their ac- 
commodation. 

After singing and a short prayer, from 
the person mentioned as the travell.ng 
companion of Perkins, the latter rose and 
came to the front of the pulpit, looked 
around on the congregation, as though 
he would satisfy himself what description 
of persons he was to address. As his 
eves withdrew from this scrutiny, he ad- 


justed his spectacles—turned over the 
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leaves of the Bible before him, deliber- 
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ately, as looking fora particular passage, | 


which having found, he doubled down 
the leaf, looked at his watch, and com- 
menced his discourse. 


i should in vain endeavour to give the | 


reader any idea of the manner in which 


he called the attention of the congrega- | 


tion, to the awful declaration of the apos- 
the which he had taken as his text, “We 


must all appear beture the judgment-scat 


of Christ.” 


For a short space, he reasoned on the | 


necessity of unmediate: preparation for 
that tremendous day, from the shortness 
and uncertainty of life. But it was not on 
convincing their reason that he counted: 
he soon addressed himself to their feel- 
ings, their passions; and he well knew how 
to rouse them: he threatened, he’ persuad- 
ed, he warned, he exhorted: at times he 
was familiar, then suddenly adopting the 
sublime images and language of inspira- 
tion, he was solemn and grand. ‘Vhus af- 
ter having derided them for their fear of 
being brought before an earthly tribunal, 
and having their actions tested even by 
human judgment, he thus broke out; 
“White-livered sinners! do you fear 
what man can do unto vou? how then 
will you be able to stand before the judg- 
ment seat, on the great and terrible day 
of the Lord! Oh! my. poor, miserable 
menage fellow-creatures, how will you, 
10w can you, stand before Him? Will 
yoti say, we were deceived? we thought 
we had made a covenant with death, and 
with hell we 
thought when the overwhelming scourge 
should pass by, it would not come near 
us. My heart sickens, my flesh creeps, 
when I think on your danger. Gh! for 
breath to utter my fears for your safety 
—my horrid forebodings of your dread- 
ful doom! Ob! 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that | might weep, and how! for the mis- 
eries which will come upon you When 
your covenant with death shall be disan- 
nuiled, when your agreement with hell 
shall not stand, when judgment shall be 
laid to the line, and rightcousness to the 


plummet, when hail shall sweep away | 


your refuge of lies, when waters shall 
overflow vour hiding place—how will 
you, how can you escape? Yes!” said he, 
his voice swelling to its utmost pitch, and 
filling, and even shaking the house; 
“when the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised, and in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, all shall be 
changed: when you see the Son of man 


were at agreement: we, 


that my head were | 
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making the clouds his chariot, and riding 
on the wings of the wind, a devouring 
fire going before him, and after bom a 
flame burning! But see! see! he sitteth 
on his throne— he is clothed with hgit 
as with a garment—he is ariayed mm 
majesty and honour. Behold, his eyes 
are as a flame of fire—his voice as the 
sound of many waters! Oh, sanner, how 
will you, how can you, stand betore hia? 
Will you call on the mountains to cover 
you, the rocks to fallon you? Alas! the 
mountains, the rocks, the earth liseli, will 
be flecing away. Naked and detenceless 
thou camest from eternity, and naked 
thou must return to it. Khnd creatures 
that you are? that now sit like stocks and 
stones, as though these awful things Coa 
cerned you not, what can avert, Whai can 
delay your sentence,—"* Depart, ye cur- 
sed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels?” For hear it, 
hear it, and tremble,—**The wicked shatl 
be turned into hell; and all the people 
who torget God.” 

Here he paused; and looking round on 
the congregation, the inquiring glance 
of his penetraung eye seemed to ask, 
“what effect have | produced, and how 
shall f turn it totheiradvantage/” = then 
wiping and laying by his spectacles, he 
stuod-sifently collecting himself, as it ap- 
peared, for a last eflort. ‘The shades of 
evening were failing deep; the sutiocat- 
ing air of the morning had been changed 
by the gust, for cold, raw blasts of wind, 
which now howled mournfully through 
the old oaks, by winch the house was 
surrounded, and entering through many 
a crevice, waved the thin gray locks of 
the old preacher; whilst the setting rays 
of the sun, streaming through a window, 
rested on his face, and gave to his coun- 
tenance (at all times remarkably indica- 
tive of high-wrought feclings, but now lit 
up with the animation of one who be- 
lieved that life or death was in each word 
he spoke,) an expression that was searce- 
ly earthly. 

“Visions of horror!” cried the old man, 
starting back, and violently compressing 
his hands, “spare my aged sight! ye un- 
blest feelings, crowd not on my soul! 
What, heard ye no shriek? breathed not 
a browner horror on these walls, as the 
angel of mercy found the task was vain, 
and gave the last tug at the sinner’s 
heart? Oh wretched, hapless, miserable 
creature! and is it even thus with you-— 
have you, in. ed, resolved to brave the 
terrors of the day of wrath?— have you, 


‘indeed, ‘denied the Holy One, and the 
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Just, and desired a murderer to be grant- 
ed unto you?’ ‘No, no,’ methinks you 
exclaim, ‘it is not so bad as that’ How, 
how! not so bad as that? If you have ex- 
perienced one feeling of regret for your 
Mispent time, one desire to improve the 
future to your soul’s advantage—if your || 
heart and your reason have made one con- 
fession this evening, that the things which 
1 have spoken are true; and believing 
that you must one day appear before the 
judyment-seat of Christ, you have, not- 
witistanding, put these things from you 
—(recollect, they were the precious gifts 
of God!)—and are now sitting down, easy || 
and contented, determining to put off 
your reformation to a more convenient 
season, may all this which | fear for you, 
be done unto me, and more also, if I do 
not velieve that more convenient season 
will never come to you. 

“But hold! there are some who have 
not yet dismissed thet awakened fears, 
under the vain hope of finding some more 
fit time for repentance and reform. For 
them there is present hope—for them 
the hand of mercy is now stretched out. || 
But, oh! as through a glass, how darkly 








they see—how inadequate are their con- || ignorant at what moment the fingers of 


ceptions of the magnitude of the danger 
to which they are exposed!—Let me, oh, || 
let me endeavour to point it out! 

“You hang over the pit of destruction 
—you are suspended by a single hair;-— | 
beneath your feet ascendeth the smoke |, 
of torment; the bellowings of rebellious 
spirits mix with the shrieks of the dam- || 
ned; and the horridly ghastly smile is || 
grinned forth, and the shout of derision |! 
is ready to be raised, in expectation that | 
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ceiveth sinners; and I am commissioned, 
and here is my authority—(clasping the 
Bible )—here is my authority for assuring 
you, that if you come to him, he will in 
no wise cast you out. Courage, my bre- 


thren, courage! stretch forth your with- 


ered arms towards him; his gracious hand 
is even now extended—now, even now, 
whilst my voice is sounding in your ears. 
Clasp it—grasp it with confidence—grasp 
it, as the drowning wretch grasps the 
spar which shall save him from sink ing— 
and, you are safe. Now, perhaps you 
will say, ‘we intend to do so, but are not 
yet prepared; so momentous an attempt 


requires time and deliberation ere we 


venture on it; these things must be done 
calmly and considerately.’ Shock not 
my ears by an expression of such horrid 
ingratitude--let me not despise you for 
such brutal apathy! If vou were to con- 
sider until the day of judgment, unto 
what wise conclusion could you come, 
unless it were to close in with the offers 
of your Saviour? 

“What, docs your soul hang quivering 
in the air? is it suspended, equipoised 
between heaven and hell? Are you 


mercy may relax their hold, and drop 
you in the lake which burneth with fire 


-unquenchable? And yet you must needs 


take ume to consider if you will repent 
towards God, and have faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and be saved. 

“But again: you cannot, you say, so 
suddenly change your hearts and lives; 
you cannot rashly commit yourselves, to 
give up your innocent and rational amuse- 
ments. Now, out on you—shame on 


you will reject the offer of heaven, and |, you—dolts, idiots that you are, for such 
choose the damnation of hell!” | perversion of language. Call you that ra- 

The sighs, ejaculations, and sobs, || tional, call you that innocent, which pre- 
which had for some time been, as it}| vents your acceptance of pardon, and 
seemed, suppressed with difficulty, now | peace, and joy, at the hands of your Re- 
broke forth, and many were the wild| deemer? As well might the loathed rep- 
cvies of terror which these fearful words || tile spider refuse to disgorge its bloated 
produced. | bag of poison, on an offer of rescue from 

“What, are you moved at last?” said ‘the fire into which it was to be thrown, 


ad 
ei 


the preacher; ‘do you really profess a |! as for you to falter and parley with your 


care for your immortal souls? Do you}, 
wish to have Christ to rule over you? | 
do you wish to be on his side, and to be | 
numbered with the sheep of his flock? || 
Will you clasp the hand which is even || 
now extended towards you? Well, if} 
this be the case Silence! 1 have a 
message to you. 

“Jesus Christ, of whom it was said, 
whilst he dwelt among us,,that this man 
recciveth sinners, is the same to-day, 
yesterduy, and for ever. He still re- 











sins—your pleasures, your amusements, 

I care not what you call them—whilst 

you lose the hopes of everlasting life. 
“iy message is said, my exhortation 


is viven; I can do nothing more for you, - 


than recommend yeu to God, and te 
the Son of his love. Let us pray.” 
The sketch | have attempted to give 
of the foregoing sermon, would be con- 
sidered as feeble indeed by those who 
heard it. [can convey no idea of the 
effect which the venerable appearance, 
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the awful intonation of voice,—the con- , 
fidence, the decision, the boldness, which | 
the belief that he was moved to speak, 
not as mere man speaketh,—produced | 
on himself and on the congregation. 

The invitation to prayer was unani- 
mously and simultaneously accepted, so 
far as regards posture: they all kneeled. 
A siguiticant look from ‘he preacher to 
the young person mentioned as being in 
the piazza on the arrival of Colone! Berk- 
ley, was unobserved; and whilst in deep 
and awtul silence, there was a general 
expectancy, and even dread, of again 
hearing that voice which had in such 
harsh terms portrayed the dangers to 
which they were exposed, the Throne 
of urace was most humbly, most devout- 
ly addressed, in accents so soft, so sweet, 
yet so distinct, as can only be described 
in the beautiful lines of the now neglect. | 
ed Denham: thev were, indeed, 


“Though deep, yet clear—though gen- | 
tle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage—without o’erflow- | 
ing, full;”’ 

and seemed to come from the inmost 

soul of one fully sensible that he was in 
the immediate presence of Him, who had | 
promised to be in the midst of those who_ 
were gathered together in his name. 
To many, in whom convictions of their 
hapless situation had been produced, | 
and whose aspirations for deliverance | 
were sincere, it sounded like the plead- | 
ings of a disembodied spirit, which, | 
though freed from the encumbrances 
which flesh is heirto, was still bound by | 
ties of love and affection to those it had 
left behind. So soothing, so delightful | 
was the sensation produced, that when | 
the ould preacher, carried away by the 
vehemence of his feelings, cried in a | 
| 
' 


voice high above that of the pleader, 
“Lift up your hearts!” there was a sweet- | 
ly thrilling murmur responded from 
every part of the house, 


“We lift them up unto the Lord!” 


It was remembered, and afterwards 
mentioned, that when the first words of 
the stranger’s prayer were pronounced, 
Colonel Berkley had raised his head and 
looked round, and his agitation fora few 
moments was very great; it appeared, 
however, to subside suddenly, and no 
further notice was taken of the circum- 
stance. When the congregation rose at 
the conclusion of the prayer, Colonel 
Berkley remained in his kneeling pos- 
ture. A cry immediately after arose, of 
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“Jeok to Colonel Berkley!” and the old 
VoL. 6....No. 6,—L1 
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preacher rushed forward, with the excla- 
mation of, “Forgive me, Heavenly Mam 
ter! it | have exceeded my commission— 
the experiment has been too n.uch for 
The young stranger was endea- 
vouring, in an agony of terror, to raise 
bim up, without assistanee--he was una- 
ble to do so; the poor old gentlenan had 
been struck with a paralytic afiection, 
and was deprived of speech and metion, 
the situation of Mrs. Belcour and her 
daughters, was distressing. The cone 
gregation, from motives of interest or 
curiosity concerning Colonel Berkley, or 
robably from both these causes, did not 
eave the house, and the press around 
the place where the ladies stood, be- 
came extremely disagreeable Bes.cles 
her distress at witnessing the situation of 
her old friend and acquaintance, Mrs, 
Belcour was in an agony of impatience 
and chagrin at perceiving that both her 
daughters, but particularly the youngest, 
had suffered their feelings to be highly 
wrought on by the Methodist preacher, 
The landlord of the inn now arrived 
to their assistance, and pressing them 
through the crowd, conveyed them safe- 
ly to his house. 


It is by no means a common talent 
in our author, which can make the oc- 
casion of a declaration of divine truth, 
80 solemn and affecting as this, an in- 
teresting incident for a novel. We 
think tlere are no readers, who 
would be willing to pass it over with- 
out perusal. The young stranger, 
who is made the instrument of such 
important effects upon Col. Berkley, 


|| we discover afterwards to be his son, 


who has been sent to England under 
hs father’s displeasure, and hag 
now returned to seek his reconcilia- 
tion This object he entirely ac- 
complishes, and has the happiness 
to see his father, from the period of 
his recovery from this attack, be- 
come a decidedly religious man. 
The next morning after the meet- 
ing, Mrs. Belcour and her daughters 
st out again upon their journey. but 
befure night are again obliged to 
stop. Their servants make an ate 
tempt to rob them, and are just en- 
gaged in the work, when thev are 
surprised by a party of horsemen, 
who were induced to follow the car- 
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riage, by some suspicions of such a 
design. Among these are the land- 
Jord of the tavern and the youny 
stranger, of whose apparent atien- 
tious to hér youngest daughter, Mrs. 
Belcour bas become quite jealous, 
in consequence of the effect produc- 
ed upon her by his portion of the 
religious services of the day belore 
By the opportune arrival of an Epis. 
copal Clergyman of the neigibour- 
hood, the Rev. Mr. Scott, they are 
directed to the nearest house, as a 
lodging place for the night, whither 
he also accompanies them. Our 
author’s description of this gentle- 
man is rather amusing, parucularly 
to us; as it well agrees with what we 
have belore heard in (ruth oi one of 
the same name and profe.sion.— 
The wile of their host, who isa qua 
ker, proves an interesting addition 
to the story, aud the circumstances 
of their visit to Basil and Nancy Ro- 
berts, are also i.teresting and well 
told. With regard to the sermons 
which our author introduces, an in 
stance of which we have here in a 
discourse from our Quaker hostess; 
he has most happily appropriated 
the several characteristics and pe- 
culiariues of manner, which are ob- 
served in the public exercises o! 
the different classes whom he has 
brought before us. 
While our party are at this house. 
the young stranger presents to Miss 
»Eliza Belcour, a history which he 
had somewhere collected of the ci.- 
cumstances of their hostess’s life, and 
which we should gladly bring before 
our readers, had we room; but we 
must be allowed to select from it, a 
passage, which, as a highly wrougiit 
description, will, we think, hardl: 
find competition, The house of 
William Noland, her father, was en- 
tered during the war, by a party of 
British soldiers, who, afier other in- 
sults to the peaceful family, rushed 
towards Nancy anda female compan- 
ion, whe happened to be with her, 
when 
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open his eves, that he may see.’ 








FAN 


Besil, snatching up the sword which 
the officer had let fall, rushed between 
them, and brandishing it with a strength 
winch appeared supernatural, the tfore- 
most ruffians, their steps rendered unm 
steady by the quantity they bad drank, 
gave back for an instant, and cre they 
could recover, William Noland, rising 
from his chair, cried in a veice of author. 
ity, * Basil Roberts, put down that sword; 


_knowest thou not that if it be our graci- 
ous Master’s will to relieve us from this 
thrall, he can presently send to our assis- 
tance ten legions of angch. 


Put down 
that sword, 1 sav; rememberest thou not 


(the words of the prophet in Dothan, 
when sorely beset, ‘they that be with us, 
are more than they that be with them— 


Lord, 


put down, put down the sword. 
’ 


The ruftians had not given the old 


/man time to utter these words, but that 


on their first giving back they did not 
immediately again advance. A conten- 
tion, Which arose in a low, imarticulate 
growl now became a wild yell of accla- 
mation, when, as he finished and sat 
down, a trumpet sounding a charge, rung 
shrilly on the ear; the clatter of the horses 
surrounding the house was heard, and 
, have at the bloody red coats!’ was shout- 
edtrom every door and window, followed 
| by a discharge offire-arms. ‘The conflict, 


The British, expecting no quarter, asked 
‘none. The warm hearth-stone of the 
| peaceful Quaker hissed horrid with hu- 
man blood, the floor was covered with 
the dying and the dead, and the roar of 
fre-arms and clashing of steel was suc- 
ceeded by the gasp of death and shrick 
| of anguish. 

** Basil Roberts,” said William, “did’st 


| though short, was desperate and bloody. 
| 
{ 


thou use that sword?” “1 did not,” said 


Basil. “’Tis well,’”? said the old man; 
“now assist me to remove thy poor aunt 
from this human shamble.” Her lifeless 
body was all that remained to be moved. 
lier feeble frame had been unable to 
sustain her spirit in a moment of such 
dreadful horror, and that spirit had taken 
its flight to another world. Her daugh- 
ter, who, amid all the tumult, had neither 
fainted nor shrieked, was to make the 
discovery, and fell on her bosom, crying, 
“ Oh my mother, my dear mother is 
gone!” William Noland had ever con- 
| sidered it as derogatory to his calling as 
| a Christian, and his dignity as a man, te 
' manifest aught in his outward appear- 
ance which might indicate perturba- 
tion of mind: this appearance of un- 
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broken equanimity, at first the result 
of eifort, and perhaps some affectation, 
had become not less confirmed by ha- 
bit, than by the naturally blunted and 
chilled feelings of age; and so long had 
he been used to repress the expression 
of his feelings, that those who did not 
know him well, supposed him without 
any; yet was he a man of earthly mould, 
and, finding himself in an instant left be- 
hind, by her who, for fifty years, had 
been his loving companion in weal and 
in woe; all that was within him was sub- 
dued, and one deep groan of uncontrol- 
able sorrow spoke the anguish of his 
heart. Cumbered as was the room with 
si¢hts of horror, and filled as was the air 
with sounds of woe, the attention of all 
for some moments was fixed on him 
alone. But nature once indulged, habit 
resumed her power, tor waving his hand 
in token of silence to those who ap- 
proached him with words of comfort, he 
said, in a voice of assumed steadiness, 
* Basil, take Nancy to her chamber, and 
see to that foolish girl who has fainted ” 

* Letus,” said several voices in accents 
of respectful sorrow, “remove these 
venerable remains.” 

“Touch her not, (said William,) vour 
bands are red, and though with the blood 
of the spoiler, who was taken in his own 
craftiness; yet your hands are red, and 
you must not touch her. Nv, no,” he 
continued, melted again, as it seemed, to 
the utmost tenderness; *“*no, Rebecca, 
thy poor old husband’s arms must alone 
earry thee from this dreadful room.” 
And taking her up with difficulty, he 
stepped carefully over the floor (covered 
with overturned furniture, arms, and 
dead bodics,) to the door, and disap- 
peared. We would also willingly leave 
that chamber of death, but one circum- 
stance of that night’s deeds must yet be 
recorded. As William Noland, bearing 
off the lifeless body of his aged wife, was 
passing through the room, the British 

ollicer, who had been shot through the 
body at the first discharge from the win 
dow s, was yet uble, by an expiring effort, 
to raise himself on his elbow, and as his 
fast glazing eye rested on the affecting 
and awful sight, he exclaimed, “Oh! 
there he goes, there he goes; he is carry- 
ing 4 saint to heaven, and leaves me to 
be dragged by demons to hell! take me 
with you, oh, take me with you! my 
father, my father, do not leave your 
son!” As the eld man disappeared 
through the door, he sunk back witha 
shuddering groan of horror, which they 
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who heard it, in long after time declared 
they should never forget. The blood 
swelled freshly from the wound, but still 


+he could be heard to mutter, “Hush, 
hush, good demon, the tage and heat of 
_ intoaication is quenched, and now | will 
'try to reflect, and then, demon, then I 





I know it, | know it,” he 
cried, his voice again rising with his 
agony and remorse; “l know left you, I 
Lt know | broke your heart; but L never, 
never thought “twould come to this; I 
always thought | would repent, indeed, 
indced t did; Lonly intended to indulge 
this once; my head was so confused, my 
heart was so heavy; | meant not this; I 
meant but to calm my thoughts, and oht 
Must Icdie in this situation? | can’t die 


now: | wall return to my father, 1 will be 


a Quaker as he is; | will never drink.” 
A short interval of the extremity of pain 
seemed allorded him as he went on. 
“There, there they sail on white, white 
fleccy clouds; how soft they Goat; how 


_ gently they mount upwards! oh, drag me 


not, oh, let me view them, ’tis my father, 
and my mother, and my sisters; see, sce, 
they wave their hands! [ must, [ must go 
with them; drag, drag me not! ’tis hot, 
’tis fiery hot, fiames scorch my brain! my 
very’’—lis soul was snatched away: his 
body, made for the temple of the living 
God, but polluted and defiled by the 
demon of intemperance, lay bloated and 
weltering: in its gore, 

On the morning succeeding this dread. 
ful night, Basil Roberts ventured to tap 
for admittanee at the door of the room 
which contained William Noland, his 
daughter, and the remains of his wife. 
It was immediately opened by Nancy. 

“Come in, Basil,” suid she, in a treme 
lous voice, “thy kind heart hus yet to feel 
another pang for poor Nancy. 

“Ile is not gone too,” cried Basil, 
springing forward in great emotion. 

“Not pone,” said the old man, who lay 
stretched on the bed, “not gone yet, but 
even now going; going where ‘the wick- 
ed cease trom troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.’ Grieve not, my own Nancy 
—i know in whom I have trusted. J 
know that in his father’s house there are 
many mansions. If it had not been s80, 
he would have toldme. Put, lo! oh joy- 
ful sound! he calls—he speaks in strains 
of more than mortal bliss'i— he tells me 
he has gone to prepare a place for me!” 
—He closed his eyes, and appeared to be 
engaged in prayer. In a few moments 
he resumed, in a more composed and 
natural manner—“There is nothing left 
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» - 
but this blood-defiled house, | suppose, 
Basil’”’ 
Basil was unable to answer; the besom 
of destruction had indeed been used, 
“Give thyself ao ‘rouble to reply,” con 
tinued the old man: “It have been fa- 
youred .o say, ‘thy will, my blessed Mas- 
ter, ve dune,’ and it ® enough. Our 
Nancy, the child of our old age, has none 
of kintred in these parts, save only thee, 
Basil (toberts. Thou must, and thou 
wilt, ve true to her. | could wish to | 
know sae would be thy wife. 1 will not | 
seck al iis time to control her choice. | 
Navey, tue party calling themselves our | 
deliverers, are commanded by Charles 
Languorne. Chou shalt make me one 
prone, my Nancy, never to marry a 
man who shall trom this time hold a 
military commission, or in any wise bear | 
arms, even though it be in what the 
world culls fair, honourable, and neces- | 
sary warfare, offensive or defensive: and 
now anready todepart. [have fought 
the good figat, [have kept the faith; the 
thiags which are temporal are fading on 
my sight; the earthly house of this ta- 
bernacle is dissolving, and the building 
of i>1, the nouse not made with hands, 
is O»cningto my view!” For one instant 
he agai turned his eves towards his 
dausater—then raised them to heaven 
—and all was over! 





We teel that there is no necessity 
to apuloyize lor this digression from 
the main thread of the story, to 
Which, however, we will return. 

The next morning our party set 
out ayain upon their journey, under 
the escort of the worthy clergyman, 
with whom (hey had accidentally met 
the day before. At the tavern, 
where they took lodgings, at the 
end of their day’s ride, an incident 
occurred of some importance to our 
story.—A_ remark.ble conversati n 
Wass overheard by them, in the next 
roon, between an individual who 
had defore become acquainted with 
this family, and had attached to him 
self the affections of Miss Belcour, 
an! sone o.ner persons, with whom 
xe QaW appeared connected, which 
resulted ia tae apprehension of them 
all, for horsestealing. The recapi- 
tuiatio) which our author makes of 

the for oer acquaintance between 


AN. 


have not space to introduce. Sub- 
sequent circumstances will explain 
his character. 

The next day brings our party to 
Col. Hopewe!l’s, a friend to whom 
they proposed making a visit, and 
'where they accidentally meet witha 
party of other visitors, among whom 
we find Lord Umberdale, an English 
nobleman. Among the conversa- 
tions which here occur, there are 
some pleasing tributes of respect to 
our country’s early friend, General 
L fayette, which are happily intro- 
duced We must hasten, however, 
to bring before our readers another 
scene, where we think our author 
has excelled himself. It is atthe jail, 
where the individuals before mention- 
ed are confined, and whither Mr. 
Scott had returned at the request of 
Mrs. Belcour. After some difficul- 
ty, he obtained admission. One of 
the prisoners, who was the leader in 
guilt, was lying upon a pallet, at the 
point of death; his companions, with 
the jailor, were assembled around 
him. when, 

After a few moments, a convulsive 
groan drew all present to the bedside of 
the prisoner. He appeared to be awake, 
but not sensible where he was, or who 
were the persons around him. Some 
inarticulate words he attempted to utter, 
and then again closed his eyes. On a 
sudden he looked round with anger and 
_ impatience: exclaiming, in a sharp, fret- 

ful, though weak voice, “Take that wo- 

man and her brats away—what business 
' had her fool of a husband to undertake 

to play with me?—Starving are they? 
well, so am 1. What does that little 
girl cry for? Your father—love your 
' poor father—tush, tush, child; your father 
‘didn’t love you. Take them away, take 
them away!” he shrieked—“I can’t bear 
it—take them off, I say!” 

“Mr. Cogwell,” said hunter, “wake 
yourself, man; here s a friend come to 
see you.” 

“A friend!”’ said the poor wretch, with 
| @ sneer. 

“Yes,” said hunter; “a gentleman has 
called to see you.” 

“A gentleman, say you?” cried the old 
gambler, essaying to raise his hand; “he 
is come something of the latest. I could 
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sure to nick him every hit. What do | 
you bring gentlemen to me for, when 
you know I can’t play?” 

*“{ am not Come to play with you,” said 
the minister, struck with horror at wit- 
nessing how strong was his dreadful 
ruling passion even in death. “Iam not 
come to play--l am come to pray with 
you.” ile advanced, and took his hot 
and clammy hand. “i am come to pray 
with you, and tor you, that the Almighty 
God, in whose presence you must so | 
soun appear, will be pleased, for Christ's 
sake, (0 pardon you.” 

“Pardon me, pardon me!" said the 
poor wretch; “what do [ want with your 
pardon? I’m not condemned yet. Do 
you think you can put your tricks on! 
me, because I’m burning with this | 

fever? No, no, ) Oungster; you'll | 
not catch me that way. ‘the horses | 
bought, that I can prove; and as for the 
notes, I'll rub that out with a wet finger.”’ 

Mr. Scott paused a moment, as consi- 
dering in what manner he could get at 
the heart of this dying reprobate 

“Mr. Cogwell, (said he) it is my duty, 
as a minister of Jesus Christ, to inform 
you, that in a few hours you must appear 
before the Judge of the whole earth—the 
Judge of the quick and the dead.” 

“As to that, (said the miserable sinner 
hardened and sealed in iniquity as he 
was,) | have been before all kinds of 
judges—but take the fellow away—don’t 
you see I’m sick?” 

“Wretched man, (said the minister,) 

ou must die. You will fall into the 

ands of the living God; and none but) 
Christ can save you from his everlasting 
wrath and fury!” 

“Die!—die!—(said Cogwell, attempt- 
ing to raise himself)—<cic without hav-| 
ing my trial—die before | am condemn- 
ed!” For so long had the fear of the | 
gallows been habitual to him, that the 
idea of dying from any other cause than 
being hung, had never entered his head. | 

“1 tell you, (said Mr. Scott,) you must | 
this moment prepare for death.” 

“J can’t prepare here, (he cried:) how | 
can I prepare, when vou see I can’t | 
raise myself from this filthy bed. I shall | 
be condemned, (said he, in newly awak- | 
ened agony.) I shall be condemned af- 
ter all. I have notes—! have cards—l 
have dice—I have papers;—and 1 can’t 
trust Blaney—he has taken to drink. 
Let me have a word with you, Lock—l 
must go myself.” 

“Be still, poor miserable sinner, (said 
the minister;) be still, and listen to me. 
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lam a servant, and humble messenger 
of the Lord Jesus, who came into the 
world to save poor perishing sinoers like 
you from death and hell!” 

“save me from death, save me from 
death! (eried the panting and nearly ex- 
hausted wretch;) and that you can’t do, 
unless you get Lock to let me out of 
this place. As to saving me from hell— 
don’t dare to tel me there is any such 
place; for if there is, (he shuddered al- 
inost to dissolution) all the universe can’t 
gave me from it.” 

“You say true (said the minister); all 
the universe cannot save you one mo- 
ment Hut faith in the only begotten 
Sen of God—faith in the all-sudicient 
merits of Jesus Christ, and in the cleans- 
ing and redeeming power of his blood, 
can even nuw save you to the uttermost,’” 

“it shan’t save me! (cried the despe 
rate sinner, in an agony of impotent fu- 
ry.) | wont believe it—I wont believe 
it! For, if L believe in Jesus Christ, 1 
must believe the Bible; and then I must 
believe in hell. Begone—-how dare you 
tell me about these things?—Begone, I 
say -—begone!” 

He raved, shricked, cursed, and blas- 
phemed, until he foamed at the mouth-~ 
was seized with a convulsion fit, and ex- 
pired with a howl of frightful anguish, 

A feeling of unutterable horror kept 
the spectators of this dreadful departure 
of the gambler, for some minutes silent. 
Loud gusts of wind had succeeded the 
suffocating stillness and heat of the first 
hours of the night, and increased the aw- 
fulness of their situation by blowing at 
this moment directly on the candle and 
extinguishing the light. But the clouds 
which had been heaving up in the west 
since sunset, now sent forth the red and 
forked lightning, and nearly supplied its 
place. By its red and lurid glare, which 
at times completely illumined the room, 
might be seen the minister engaged in 
solcimn meditation on the awful warning 
just afforded, that the wicked shall be 
driven away in his wickedness, and that 
it is only for the righteous to hope to 
have peace in their death. Mr. Percy 
aud the landlord bend in mute horror 
over the corpse, whilst their accusingy 
consciences tell them, that unless they 
become new men, nothing can prevent 
their dying the death of the wicked, and 
that their latter end must be like his! 


This awful circumstance drew 
from Mr. Scott an impressive ex- 


| hortation, which was made success- 








































































ful in the awakening and conversion 
of a good part of his auditory; but 
which we regret that we feel obliged 
to omit. We remark in passing, 
that we should have been more pleas- 
ed, had our author made his preach 
er to speak of faith as a mean, than 
as the cause of our salvation; te lat- 
ter of which, we think incorrect. 
But we must hasten to our con- 
clusion. The young man belore 
spoken of as an acquaintance of Miss 
Belcour, proves to be innocent of tie 
charge, and to have been imprison 
ed by mistake. He is accordingly 
set at liberty, and accompanies Mr. 
Scott to the parsonage. Woere, 
alicr a few days, he accidentally 
meets Lord Umberdale, whom he 
recognizes as his brother. He is 
afterwards introduced to Miss Bel. 
cour in his proper character, and a 
marriage in conclusion, takes place 
between them, and also between 
Miss Eliza Belcour and the young 
stranger, Who presents himself in his 
true character, as George Berkley. 
The circumstances of the latter part 
of the story are of peculiar interest, 
but we have not opportunity to in- 
troduce them. We cannot, howe- 
ver, omit the following conversation, 
which took place at Rosemount, af 
ter the return of Col. Hopewell from 
a visit to Berkly Park, and which 
most happily evinces the force of a 
religious example, and the impor- 
tance of religious conduct in that 
respect. 


As soon as the ladies were seated at 
the breakfast table, Mary reminded her 
father that they were impatiently waiting 
for the marvels he had to recount. 

“} have seen, (said the Colonel,) a 
good man.” 

The ladies looked at cach other with 
a disappointed air. 

“Ves, ladies—a good man!—one who 
rises superior to the prejudices of educa- 
tion; one who scorns to ask of a scoffing 
and irreligious world, how far he may 
obey the plain and positive commands of 
his Saviour; one who daves to do his duty, 
regardless of the comments which may 
be made on his performance of it: and 
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that man is young George Berkley.” 

“I suppose Le may be a good young 
man, (said Mrs. Belcour); but, Colonel 
Hopewell, do you not think Mr. Berkley 
might be areligious man, without making 
such a parade about it?’ 

“If he really makes a parade of it,’ 
replicd the Coloncl, “he is not a religious 
man; but there are some duties enjoined 
us, madam, which cannot be pertoimed 
without the appearance of singularity, 
and probably of parade; such is almost 
the universal neglect of them. I will 
mention only one—family prayer.” 

“Family prayer! (echoed Mrs. Bel- 
cour, and she started back as she feli, by 
anticipation, the horrors of being forced 
to witness such a scene in her daughter’s 
house.) Family praycr! and is the poor 
old gentleman reduced to that?” 

“iv old friend is very much reduced 
indeed (said the Colonel, gravely); and 
how long he will be allowed the inesti- 
mable privilege of praying, in any mun- 
ner, is very uncertain, It is a glorious 
} . . 
display of mercy, (continued the Colo- 
nel,) that he has lived to see this day, 
considering how he put these things 
| from him,” 

“And who officiated?” said Mrs, Bel- 

cour, determined not to appear to enter 

into the Colonel’s feelings. “He has a 
graff old Methodist preacher with him, 
| has he not?” 

“I saw no such person, (replied the 
'Colonel.) At an early hour our old 
‘friend, the Colonel, found it necessary to 

retire, for his health is dreadfully shaken. 
1 observed him whisper bis son, and 
heard the young gentleman reply, ‘cer- 
tainly not, sir; the presence of our friends 
‘can form no possible obstacle with me.’ 
| * Colonel,’ suid the old man, address- 
ing me, ‘l have just such a son as no man 
was ever blessed with before, ‘There is 
anew leaf turned over at Berkley Park. 
ft hope, Colonel, vou and the rest of our 
friends will not take it amiss; but we as- 
ser ble the servants and all every night, 
| Colonel, for—for 

“He appeared at a loss how to express 
himsclf in such a manner as not to excite 
my derision. But | interrupted him by 
saying, abruptly, ‘for the purpose of 
family worship, Colonel Berkley, and a 
most blessed custom it is.’ 

«*'Tis even so, my friend,’ said he. 
‘f am too infirm; and besides, you know 
I was brought up quite after another 
manner, and can’t do these things; but 
my son’ 
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this service, sir’ 


“ «Te be sure he does,’ said the Colo- | 


nel, ‘as you will presently see.’ 

“Never, 1 trust, will 1 forget the 
impression, or relinquish the resolution 
1 made at that moment. Here was a 
young man, surrounded by persons of 
his own age and quality, nobly stepping 
forward to perform a solcmmn act of duty, 
though he knew it would subject him to 
the imputation of atected singularity, 
hy pucrisy, vanity, folly, or perhaps to all 
united. 

“But with such modesty, yet such 
firmness, did Mr. Berkley advance to the 
table where the fam.!y Bible had been 
placed; with such decent order did the 
family assemble, and such was the awful 
attention which even his gay companions 
paid to the service, that «t must have 
convinced every unprejudiced person, 
who beheld it, that tie usual excuses for 
the neglect of this important duty are 
frivolous and unmeauing. It can, | see, 
be done under any circumstances. No 
man ought to suffer such a collection of 
persons in his house as would prevent 
his performance of his first duty. Yes, I 
repeat it, his first duty!—for | have long 
been convinced, that there is no security 
for that man’s performance of his duty 
towards his fellow-creaturcs, who does 
not do it to his Creator!” 

“Was Mr. Courtal present?’ asked 
Maria. ‘1 should fear that such a scene 
would be ill adapted to our old friend’s 
gay humour.”” 


“Ir. Courtal,” answered the Colonel, | 


“was present; and from the nature of a 
conversation $ afterwards held with him 


on the subject, | would place amongst | 


the many inducements to the constant 
practice of this solemn duty, by those 
who maintain a gencral acquaintance and 
intercourse with the world, the incal- 
culable benefit which may result from it 
to the carcless and umawakened. Mr. 
Courtal was deeply affected, and T found 
to my astonishment, and probably he may 
even now be making the same observa- 
tion of me, that his fear of the world’s 
laugh, together with lris habitual caution 
causing him to deprecate any change in 
his pursuits, have been long warring 
against his secret convictions and better 
feelings.” 

“Why, my dear Colonel,” said Mrs. 
Belcour, “surely the air at Berkley Park 
is infectious. You have got into a quite 
new train of thinking.” 

“No, madam,” said the Colonel; “such 
a train of thinking is not new to me; but 
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it remained for the young gentleman, 
with whom I yesterday spent the day, to 
teach me, that on all proper occasions it 
was my duty to avow that such was my 
mode of thinking; and if hereafter t shall 
be able to show, that such thoughts re- 
gulated my mode of acting, | shall consi- 
der myself, as under God, indebted to 
the noble example of George Berkley.” 

Colonel Hopewell’'s manner attested 
the energy of bis feelings on the occas- 
ion. His daughter was shedding tears 
of delight at hearing her beloved and 
honoured parent utter sentiments 80 con- 


bliaa’s heart bad been swelling from 
the time the Colonel! began to speak of 
George Berkley; and on hearing him 
thus conclude, she left the table, unable 
longer to conceal her emotion, 

Even Mrs Belcour was affeeted by the 
Colonel's solemnity; and she eonld not 
but secretly confess, that a connexion 
with such a man as George Berkley, was 
a thing to be desired. 

We think our author’s characters 
are generally well sustained, and of 
a cast involving no great improbabi- 
lity. We must remark, however, 
that the Methodist preacher, in some 
instances, appears too mysterious, 
and too much like a supernatural 
being, to be as useful for an exam- 
ple, as we think he might have been 
made. Weare not, though, dispes- 
ed to censure, where there is $0 
much good; and though we observe 
a manifest recession in the religious 
character of the work, in the second 
volume, we are persuaded the whole 
will be generally read with more 
than pleasure. We should be sin- 
cerely pleased to see another work 
underiaken upon the same princi- 
ples, by the same hands. 


| genial with her own. 


ne 


An heathen could say, when a bird 
(scared by an hawk) flew into his 
bosom for refuge, “I will not kill 
thee, nor betray thee to thy enemy, 
seeing thon flyest to me for sanctu- 
ary.” Much Jess will God either 
slay or give up the soul that takes 
sanctuary in his name.—Gurnal. 
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PRUSSIA. 


M. Humboldt, in a discourse on volca- 
noes, Lately read before the Royal Acade. 
my of Sciences at Berlin, remarks, that 
the substances which melt in the deep 
recesses of the earth, and are thrown up 
as lava from volcanoes, are the metals of 
the earth and alkalies, owing to the ca- 
sual access of oxygen to such substances 
immediately before an irruption. He 
supposes, that the deeply-cleft crust of 
the earth in the primitive world, radiated 
heat from its fissures, sufficient to occa- 
sion whole countries to produce, for cen- 
turies, palins and arborescent ferns, and 
to sustain animals of the torrid zone, 
where now frost and snow almost perpe- 
tually reign. 

The King of Prussia has just granted 
more than half a million of crowns for 
building of a museum. Among the ob- 
jects of art, which are to be deposited 
there, is a fine collection of paintings, 


NORWAY. 


Professor Hansteen, of Christiana, who 
has been engaged in experiments on 
magnetic action, has made public some 
new observations, from which he con- 
cludes, that every vertical object, such | 
as a tree, a wall, a steeple, has a relation | 
to the state of a magnet. He considers 
the lower part as the boreal pole, and the 
upper as the austral; and observes, that | 
an horizontal magnetized needle placed | 
at the foot of any vertical object whate- 
ver, oscillates with more velocity when | 


at the north than‘at the south of the ob- 





ject; and vice versa at the upper extre- 
amity. 


RUSSIA. 


The last Annual Report of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the University of Mos- 
cow, mentions various additions to the 
museum and library. A lithographic 

ress had been established in the univer- 
sity. The committee of censorship had 
examined and approved 156 MSS., and 
the committee of inquiry had examined 
fifteen persons. The number of stu- 
dents in the universitv, was 605; and that 
of young persons under instruction, in 
the district schools of Moscow, amount- 
ed to 10,914. The professors of the uni- 
versity, are in number forty-eight. 
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Biterary and Philosophical Xutelligence. 


INDIA. 

The following is the translation of a 
petition presented to the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
rison, by some Chinese settlers near Ma- 
lacca, for the establishment of a school 
at their village:— 

“The Fuh Keen men, whose names are 
mentioned below, carnestly entreat that 
a school may be established at their vil- 
lage, to promulgate heasenly principies 
and practical virtue, that education and 
renovation may become illustrious. We 
originally belonged to Fuh Keen pro- 
vince, but our ancestors removed to a 
village in the neighbourhood of Malacca, 
where some families have lived dunng a 
space of one hundred and ten years; some 
fifiy, and some thirty years. Now, altho’ 
we are able to procure food for our chil- 
dren, yet, in consequence of always be- 
ing employed in tilling the ground and 
plant ng, we know not how to instruct 
them; and, if children are not educated, 
how can they be fit for any useful pur- 
pose? Benevolent Sir, we rejoice that 
you are come to Malacca: not only the 
widower and the widow, the orphan and 
the destitute, have been moistened by 
your rich beneficence, but also in every 
place righteous schools (the Chinese for 
benevolent or free schools) have been es- 
tablished by you for the purpose of dis- 
seminating heavenly principles and true 
virtue, and many have been instituted 
and renovated. Our poor village, Kan 
Tang, being situated at some distance 
from the town of Malacca, our children 
are not able to attend the college morn- 
ing and evening for the purpose of bein 
instructed; therefore we have invited 
our neighbours to subscribe their names, 
and to use earnest entreaties that a right- 
eous school may be opened in our vil- 
lage, and that a teacher may be sought 
for to communicate instruction. At a 
future time, when our children become 
men, they will feel a deep sense of your 
vast and unlimited virtue.” 


NEW SOUTH WALES, &e. 


Mr MacAdam’s system of paving has 
been introduced inte Sydney. A Pres- 
byterian Church is to be erected at Syd- 
ney. A Religious Tract Society was 
formed in Sydney in September last. A 
Bank is about to be incorporated in Van 
Dieman’s land. An Agricultural Society 
has been already established there. A 
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new Almanac, calculated for the meridi- 
anot the tshend, also capected to make 
its appearance, under the sanchon of the 
Governinent, 


. PRANCE, 

At the last sitter ot the Asiatic Soc.- 
ety for Paris, the Preswlewt announced 
the Chinese text and the Latin transla- 
tion of a philosouph cal ciiscourse ot Me- 
riceus, who hved an the fourth ex ntury 
prior to the Christian era, as be iy boar. 
ly completed in its hthography and print. 


ine. 


NEW ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS, 


Theology. —Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner. il2mo. 10s. Gd. 

A Serinon on the death of Lord Byron; 
by a Lavinan. is 

A Selection of Psalins and Hymns, de- 
signed for the use of a Country Conyre- 
gation; by the Rev. F. Cunningham. 
Ls. od. 

A selection of Psalm Tunes of various 
metres, adapted to the above Selection 
of Psalms and Iivmus, by the same. 
Bound with the Psalnis aud Hymns. 3s. 
od 

Mscellaneons —Vhe Uighlands and 
Western Isles of Scotland, Dy . 2 Maccul- 
loch, M.D. 4 vols Bro. SI Ss. 

A Voyare to Cochin China; by John 
White. Svo, 10s. od 

Five Years Residence in the Canadas; 
by FE. A. Palhot. 2 vols. Svo, is. 

Tour in Germany and some of the 
Soutiern Provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire, in 1820-1. 3. 2vols. 163, 

the Liorarvy Companion; or, the Young 
Mans Guide and Old Man’s Comfort in 
tne Choice of a Library; by the Rev, T. 
I. Dibden. @vo. 27s. 

Watts’s Bibliothcea Britannica, in 11 
parts. It. Ils. 

Marshall s Royal Navy Biography; vol. 
2, parc t, 8vo. 153, 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 


the late Rev, Edward Willams, Db. D., 
with an Appendix, including Remarks on 
important parts of Theological science; 
by Joseph Gilbert. 1 vol. 8vo, 

Hardiag s (W.) Short-tand Improved, 
3s. 

Views in Greece; by W. H. Williams, 
8vo. 12s.; 4to. 21s. 

Original Letters illustrative of English 
History; by Henry Ellis 3 vols 36s. 

Letters on the Character and Poetical 
Geniis of Lord Byron; by Sir Egerton 
Wrydges. Post 8vo. lus. Gd. 
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Past and Actual State of Trade earned 
on by Great Britain with all parts ef the 
W orld, from 1097 to 1822; by Casar Mo- 
reau. Onasheet. lus, 6d. 

tiemeuts of tiydrostaties, designed for 
the use of students in the Lniversity; by 
Miles bland, B.D &vo 12s. 

lngonuous Scruples, by A. C. Mant, 
I2mo. 3s 

Remains of Robert Bloomfield. 2 vs. 
fs. cap Bvo. 12s, 

Conchologist’s Companion; by the Au- 
thor of the Wonders of the Vegetable 
hingdom, 

Outline of the System of Fducation 
at New Lanark; by R. D. Owen. 8vo, 


bl 
~%. 


Preparing for Publication.— Plain Ser- 
mona, cluctly for the use of Seamen; by 
the Kev. S. Maddock. 

In the Press.— Dissertations on the 
Rook of Danicl by the Rev J Wilson, 
—Death bod Scenes; by the Author of 
“The Kvangelhecal Rambler;’— Dunallan 
or the Methodist Husband, 3 vols. 12mo, 
by the author of ‘The Decision,’ ‘Father 
Clement,’ &c.;— The Doctrine of Elec- 
tion viewed in connexion with the Re- 
sponsibility of Man asa Moral Agent, by 
the Kev. W. Hamilton, D. D 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


Just published by Stavely & Bring- 
hurst, Vhiladelphia, Scripture, vereue 
Hicks, ora line drawn between Flias 
Hicks and the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments. 

Lately published and for sale in Phil- 
adelphia and Washington, the *Missiona- 
ry Journal and Memoir of the Rev, Jos, 
Woit, Missionary to the Jews, written 
by himself’ 

Just published in Canandaigua, N. Y. 
“the Church Perfect and Fustire; a Ser- 
mon by the Rev. F. H. Cuming, Rector 


‘of St. Luke’s Church, Rechester.’ 


By FE. Little, Philadelphia, an ‘Essay 
on the impropricty and inconsistency of 
communicants engaging in what are call- 
ed the amusements of the age, first pub- 
lished as an Appendix to Bickersteth’s 
Treatise on the ] ord’s Supper, by Cre- 
gory 1. Bedell, A. M. Rector of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Philadelphia 

[We are glad to learn that in conse- 


| quence of the late increase in the patron- 


i 


age of the Philadelphia Recorder, the 


publishers of that valuable religious pa- 
per, have made a permanent arrangement 
with the Kev. Mr. Pedell, te continue his 
services in the Editorial department.] 























We have taken some of the space 
usually allotted to intelligence, for 
the accommodation of the miscella 

neous arucles of the preceding pa- 
ges. The desire of avoiding a divi- 
sion of the subject on which we 
have expended the largest portion of 
room, was the principal reason.— 
The unusual dearth, however, of 
missionary intelligence, at present, 
renders the encroachment of less 
consequence than it would other- 
wise have been. 

== 

Much excitement has been felt in 
Engiand, in consequence of the late 
unprincipled proceedings in the Is- 
land of Demerara, relative to the 
ee and persecuted Missionary, 

’ Smith, 

The tollowing extracts from a 
short Memoir, lately published in 
the London Evangelical Magazine. 
and froin a Review in the Christian 
Observer, of the debate in the House 
of Commons, relating to the treat- 
ment of Mr. Smith, will be useful 
ID satisfying any who may have had 
no other opportunities of coming at 
the trath, of the exceilent character 
of the Missionary as a Christian and 
a Minister, as well as of the shock- 
ing brutality with which he was 
treated, 

His first reception at Demerara, 
shows the character of those with 
whom he had to do. 

“In a letter to his tutor, dated 
April 2, 1817, he says, “Two days 
afier our arrival, 1 waited upon the 
Governor, being introduced by Mr. 
Elhot., His Exceliency frowned 
upon me. He asked me what | 
had come to do, and how I purpos- 
ec to instruct the negroes. I an- 
swered, by teaching them to read; 
by teaching them Dr. Watt’s Cate- 
chisms; and by preaching the Gos- 
pel in a plain manner. To which 
he replied, ‘If ever you teach a ne- 
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vro to read, and I hear of it, I will 
banish you from the colony inme- 
diately.’ Mr. Smith, however, 
waited upon the Governor a second 
time, on the 6th of March, when his 
Excellency read the instructions 
given by the Directors, and the cer- 
tificate of his ordination; in which 
nis Excellency said, he saw not)ung 
objectionable. On which Mr. Smith 
obiained permission to preach, wih 
ihe promise of the Governor’s pro- 
tection.”” 

The following paragraph relates 
the manner of his arrest, afier he 
had in vain endeavoured to quell 
the insurgents. 

“Unable to quell the riotous pro- 
ceedings of the negroes, Mr. Smith 
returned to his own house, where 
he remained quiet until Thursday 
alternoon, when he was arrested by 
a party of the militia in a most bru- 
tal and ferocious manner, and oblig- 
ed, with Mrs. Smith, to leave their 
habitation and become their prison- 
ers. They were allowed only a few 
minutes to prepare for their remo- 
val, the captain told him martial law 
was proclaimed, and swore that if 
he spoke another word he would 
sabre him. Mr Smith’s papers (in- 
cluding his private journal, of which 
a most unjust and cruel use was 
made on his triak) were seized; and 
they were hurried away to the place 
of confinement. which was near the 
roof of the house, exposed to the 
burning rays of the sun ina sultry 
climate; and where they were not 
suffered to procure from their own 
habitation a necessary change ot 
linen. Mr. Smith was here closely 
confined, without permission to see 
his friends, without the use of pen 
and ink, or liberty to correspond 
with the Directors, for about seven 
wecks, when he-was brought to trial 
before a Court Martial.” 

The trial of the Missionary, (a trial 
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of the most wanton defiance of all |! reason to believe, on the agreement. 


the principles of humanity, decency, || 
jaw and order.) continued twenty- || 
i! 


exgnt days, after which he was con- 
dened to be hanged. This sen- 
tence was accompanied with a re-| 
commendation for merey. 

“In the mean time, Mr. Smith 
was removed from the Colony-house | 
to the common jail, and placed in a) 
room situated over a stagnant water, | 
the pernicious fumes of which pass- 
ing through the joints of the boards, | 
sume of which were a quarter of an. 
mech separate from each other, could | 
not but be injurious to him, «spect: | 
ally in his weak and disurdered state, | 
and therefore loudly complained of, 
Borctier with the bad state of the win 
dows, oy ais medical friend. Here he 
was confined for about seven weeks, 
till it was evident that death was not 
far distant; he was then removed 
to ab upper room in a more eligi 
ble part of the yail, where Mrs. Elliot 
with much difficulty obtained leave 
to yoin Mrs. Smith 1 kind attention | 
to the »atient sufferer. And it is but 
gis ice to Mr. Padmore, the keeper 
ol the prison, to state that he was 
treated by him with the greatest hu- 
manbity and tenderness. The atten- 
tion also of Doctor Chapman to Mr. 
Sin th deserves to be recorded with | 
gratitude, for no means were sparcd | 
Which might contribute to the allevi- 
ation of his sufferings. 

“The state of his mind during his 
huprisonment, was calmand happy, 
altheugh he had much to encounter. 
Toe defence he had to form, under 
many disadvantages, must have been 
exceedingly Jahorious; and the false | 
accusations bronweht forward, not o1- | 
ly by professed enemies, but by pro. | 
fessed friends also, whose fear of | 
death induced them to bear false | 
Witness against their innocent pastor, 
must have been afllictive in the ex 
treme: and what must have been his 
feelings when, being in a room abuve 
that in which the court sat, he heard 
the shoutings of joy, as he had 


ee 











to pronounce him guilty. Yet amidst 
all these sufferings, * in patience he 
possessed his soul.”” And at length, 
when flesh and heart began to fail, 
the frame of his mind was such as 
corresponded with his life of picty 
aud labor, 

“The funeral of Mr. Smith was or- 
dered by the pubhe authorities to 
take place atthe very unusual and ine 
ce nvenent hour of four inthe morn- 
ing, and Mrs. Smith was cruelly fore 
bidden to attend it. Sne so far com- 
phed with the stern mandate as not 
to» fudlow the corpse,” but she with 
her tricnad Mes. Elhot, preceded by 
a slave with a lantern, met the body 
at the grave, where the solemn ser- 
vice was performed by the Rev, Mr. 
Austin, a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished church, and who has incurred 
the general odium by vindicating the 
injured character of a man whom he 
believed to be perfectly innocent of 
the crimes laid to his charge. The 
enmity of Mr. Smith’s adversaries 
followed him to the grave; and ma- 
visterial orders were issued to re- 
move some slight memorials ot res- 
pect which the affection of some of 
his hearers were placing around it.” 

The following extracts are from 
the review of the debate in the House 
of Commons, in the course of which 
the utmost indignation was express- 
ed by the most influential members 
at the conduct of the authorities of 
Demerara. 

“1, Mr. Smith was accused, and 
ound guilty by the court martial, of 
misprision of treason; and the pro- 
bability of his guilt in this respeet 
was the only plea attempted in Par- 
liament in favor of the court that 
tried him. The grounds, however, 
on which he «as convicted, and con- 
demned to die, were not half so 
trong as were deemed, in the case 
of other men, not missionaries, to af- 
ford no room even for censure A 
» ogistrate and militia officer, of the 
name of Spencer, it secms was ac- 
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cused of having been made distinct- 
ly seqaainted with the intended rising 
before it took place, and of having, 
in violation of his duty, adupted no 
step towards its prevention, nor even 
male any communication on the 
subject tothe Government. A court 
of enquiry was instituted, which ac- 
quitted Mr. Spencer of all blame. 
* The revolt was so unexpected, and 
the information so lite believed,” 
(this is the language of the General | 
Order issued upon it by Governor | 
Murray hiunself,) “ that it was not | 
deemed expedient to alarm the co- 
louy by any military movement; and 
as it clearly appears that Mr. Spen- 
cer, who lived in the centre of the 
part in which it broke out, knew no 
cause to believe the rumour of the 
day, he could not have avoided both 
ridicale and censure, should it have 
proved unfounded, if he had need- 
lessly thrown the district into confu- 
sion and alarm by calling out the 
militia; and the moment which con- 
vinced him of the reality of the evil 
existing, deprived him of all power, 
bevond a hasty and precarious at- 
tempt at concealment of his person. 
His Excellency, therefore, considers 
the charges unfounded and vexa- 
tious, disinisses the same, and «c- 
quits Mr. Spencer, in every respect, 
of having heen guilty of any neglect 
of duty.” 

“The Gov’r. we admit, was bound 
in consistency to pass this sentence 
of acquittal in the case of Mr Spen- 
cer, because had he condemned Mr. 
Spencer, he must have equally con- 
demned himself. He himself, he 
States in his first dispatch to Lord 
Bathurst, hed received information 
* that the slaves were to rise on that 
or the su¢eecding day throughout 
the colony; but their measures were 
laid with such secrecy, that few peo- 
ple, even under the existing suscep- 
tibility, were prepared to believe it.” 
In short, Ae attached no credit to it, 
And bis unbelie! is the more remark- 
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fies on oath, in his examination on 
the trial of Mr. Smith, that he had 
communicated to the governor a va- 
riety of particulars with respect to 
the discontent and disaffection of the 
slaves, with the express view that 
measures might be taken to obviate 
the danger thence arising;—and yet 
the Governor w ney disregarded 
these premonitions ! 
* With respect to another person, 
Mr. Hamilton, the manager of the 
very estate on which Mr. Smith liv ed, 
it was testified, by the same slaves 
on whose evidence Mr. Smith was 
condemned to die, that he was cog- 
nisant of their whole plan for some 
weeks, and that he had counselled 
and controled their measures. The 
testimony given to this effect, though 
remarkably clear and specific, was 
wholly discredited as it respected 
Mr. Hamilton, who was no missien- 
ary, and who had given this striking 
proof of his attachment to slavery, 
hat, when the instructions of Lord 
Bathurst respecting the disuse of the 
whip as a stimulus to labor in the 
held were promulgated, he, in utter 
scorn of the recommendation, armed 
his drivers with a cat-o’-nine tails, in 
addition to the cart-whip. Justified 
doubtless, by this and by some other 
no less unequivocal traits in his cha- 


| . " 
, raeter, from all suspicion of a lean- 
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ing to Methodism, he was not only 
/not arraigned for his misprision, but 
appeared as a witness on Mr. Smith’s 

trial; while Mr. Smith, against whom 

not one tithe was alleged of what 
| was alleged against Hamilton, by 
precisely the same witnesses, was 

tried, and sentenced to death! Ha- 
; milton was distinctly declared, by 
, the same witnesses who only charged 

Mr. Smith with having overheard 
some vague conversation of theirs, 
to have taken part in the counsels 
| of the i insurgents, and to have known 
| all their plane-yet he is not even 
arrested! The testimony against 
him, though infinitely stronger than 








able, as the Rev. Mr. Austin testi-} 


that against Mr. Smith, was reject- 
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ed as incredible;—-the testimony © 
the very same men ayainst M: 
Smith was received as conclusive !— 
Whaat explanation can be given of 
these transactions (none, indeed, has 
been attempted.) which does not es- 
establish their gross partiality, then 
radical injustice, tier preconeerted 
and predetermined malignity! 

* 2. Fresh light since the debate 
in Parliament, has also been thrown 
on the law of Demerara, as it affect- 
ed the case of Mr. Smith; and u 
now appears, that, even had the 
crime of misprision of treason been 
clearly proved against bim, it would 
not have been a capital offence by 
the Dutch, any more than by the En- 
glish law; and that, had he been ted 
by the civil law of the colony instead 
of by a court martial, he would have 
enjoyed many advantages, during 
the course of the proceedings, of 
which he was arbitrarily deprived; 
and would, atthe close of the whole, 
have still had a complete right to ap- 
peal to the king in council. 

“3. The circumstance which 
chiefly impressed the minds of the 
people of this country with an ap- 
prehension of Mr. Simith’s guilt, was 
the statement, so boldly and con- 
fidently promulgated by his enemies, 
that the chief conspirators and agents 
in the Demerara revolt were leaders 
and members of his congregation. 
This statement was received as true, 
because it was uncontradicted. The 
means, however, of giving it a con- 
tradiction have since been lortunately 
obtained. lhe register of Mr. Simith’s 
church has been examined; and ot 
about 2000 individuals, whose ad- 
Mission to the congregation by bap- 
tism is recorded in that register, on- 
ly five or six were convicted of be- 
ing concerned in the rebellion; and 
only one communicant out of about 
200. This single communicant was 
‘a Negro of the name of Telemachus. 
He belonged to the family of Rogers, 
and was on the point of being sold 


by auction, with a view to the divi- || 
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sion of their property. tle was em- 
toved at the timé ona plantation 
called Bachelor’s Adventure, Of 
which he had a wife and = child, 
\nxious to remain near them, he 
vad been eagerly seeking, on the very 
dav before the revolt, for some one to 
purchase him whe lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place. This did 
not look as if he had any sanguine 
expectation of taking his freedom by 
force. At the same time, the cir- 
cumstance of his being about to be 
sold will account for no small share 
of dissvusfaction.”” 

Besides Telemachus the only bap- 
tized slaves who suffered, were five; 
two of whom were incensed at the 
prospect of having their families se- 


-parated from them for ever by sale; 
'two others had only been baptised 


three months before the rebellion, 
and lived where religion had till then 
never been introduced; and another 


was baptised when a child, but had 
‘never learned to read—was rot con- 
nected with Mr. Smith’s church, and 


eects eeaee 


had scarcely ever attended chapel. 

* To such narrow dimensions, 
therefore, on a full investigation, has 
dwindled down the charge of con- 
spiracy said to be formed by the dea- 
cons and members of Mr. Smith’s 


congregation. 


‘“ Twelve of the ringleaders, who 
were convicted and executed, lived 
on estates where none at all had 


been baptized by Mr. Smith: name- 








ly, on plantation Plaisance, four; on 
Triumph, one; on Coldingen, one; 
on Non-pareil, one; Enterprise, one; 
on Porter’s Hope, one; on Nabaclis, 
three. The other ringleaders who 
suffered death came in general from 
estates where very few had been 
haptised: the convicts themselves, 
those excepted who have been spe- 
cified above;. not being of that num- 
ber 

* There are in Demerara two es- 
tates of a Mr. Hallie, each managed 
hy a dierent attorney. The slaves 
of one of these, Non-pareil, on which 
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Mr. Smith had not baptized a sin- 
gle individual, were deep in the re- 
volt. The slaves belonging to the 
other, the Hope, on which Mr. Smith 
had baptized upwards of fifty, did 
net jom the insurgents at all, and 
continued quietly at work, carefully 
preserving the property of their own- 
er and manager from plunder. “A 
trunk of one of the overseers was bro- 
ken open by the insurgents on visiting 
the estate; but a house servant who 
had been baptized by Mr. Smith, 
took out of it some money which 
escaped their notice, and presented 
it to him on his return from militia 
duty. 

* On the next estate, which is not 
named, but it is believed is Doch- 
four, Mr. Smith had baptized 190 
Negroes, and they all stood by their 
master. On the plantation Brother’s 
many of the slaves had attended 
chapel and been baptized, and some 
of them were communicants. They 
defended the estate and the Whites 
upon it, even at the risk of their lives. 
The manager, when he returned 
home, found not one absentee. The 
former proprietor, Mr. Semple, had 
encouraged religious instruction, and 
had assisted to build the chapel. 
Various instances of the same kind 
might be given; as plantation Vigi- 
lance, and Industry, and several 
others, where instruction had taken 
effect, but where none of the Ne- 
groes were executed, or appear to 
have been engaged in the insurrec- 
tion. All the persons who were 
executed, belonging to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s estate of Success, were men 
who had not been baptized. Jack in- 
deed had been baptized, but was not 
a member of the church, and seldom 
attended the chapel; but be was par- 
doned. Quamina, one of the dea- 
cons, was accused of being a ring- 
leader, but not proved to be so. 
The only evidence we have respect- 
ing him, tends to shew that his ef- 
forts were directed to restrain rebel- 
lion, not to foment it. 


“All these facts sufficiently demon- 
strate both the highly beneficial ef- 
fects of Christian instruction in ge- 
neral, and of Mr. Smith’s instruc- 
tions in particular; and, taken in con- 
nexion with Mr. Austin’s testimony 
of the solicitude evinced by the 
slaves generally not to shed the blood 
of the whites, they furnish incentro- 
vertible evidence to that effect. 

“4, The preface further repels the 
charge of enthusiasm, into which an 
attempt was made, during the debate 
in Parliament, to resolve the crmi- 
nal conduct which was imputed to 
Mr. Smith, and for which it was felt 
that no other motive could be as- 
signed that would give the slightest 
shadow of probability to the accusa- 
tion. The charge of enthusiasm, 
however, is very satisfactorily repel- 
led, by a reference to his journal, his 
letters, and other authentic writings, 
all of which convey to the mind of 
the reader the impression, not of a 
hot-headed, hair-brained enthusiast, 
but of a sound, sober, and diserimie 
nating, though ardent, mind. As 
Sir James Mackintosh justly observ- 
ed, his was the enthusiasm ‘which, 
though rejecting the authority neither 
of reason nor of virtue, triumphs 
over all the vulgar infirmities of 
men, contemns their ordinary pur- 
suits, braves danger, and despises 








obloquy; which is the parent of he- 
-rolc acts and apostolical sacrifices; 
which devotes t! e ease, the pleasure, 
the interest, the ambition, the life, 
of the gencrous enthusiast, to the 
service of his icllow-men.,’ ” 
_— 

CEYLON MISSION. 

The foliowing 1s an extract of a 
letter from the Rev. Mr. Scudder, 
American missionary in Ceylon, to 
his friend in this cry. It does not 
contain the latest intelligence from 
that island, but it will be perused 
with interest notwithstanding. The 
letter is dated, March, 1824. 





“You will rejvice to hear that @ 























1825. 


CEYLON MISSION. 
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new era seems to be commencing || faith, but she stands firm as the 


i this place. 
been obliged to distribute all, or 
nearly all our tracts, written upon 
the olla. We have now a brighter 
prospect. We have lately had an 
ediuon of 6,000 copies of a tract 
printed, giving a cursory view of the 
work of grace in thuse islands of the 
South Sea, which have shared so 
largely in the divine favour. An 
abridgement of the New Testament 
“has been pruned at Colombo, and 
has arrived im time for us. We 
have just receiv d 400 copies, and 
probably shall receive more. In 
addition to these we have nearly 300 
printed tracts and Scripture ex- 
tracts. These, with above 1,000 
tracts written upon the olla, we hope 
to distribute. Pray much for the 
divine blessing upen the word dis- 
tributed. The Lord appears to be 
near this place. We have not been 
Jef. to say that we have laboured in 
vain and spent our strength for 
nought. We have now 20 native 
members of our church, and others 
will ere long join us. Brother 
Spaulding has lately had a very in- 
teresting subject of divine grace ad- 
mitted to the church at Marepey, 
and he has some hope of two others. 
Tillipally and Odooville have shared 
in the blessing. At Panditeripo we 
have not been left without witnesses 
to the truth. We have five native 
members at 
‘whom joined the church at Tillipal- 
ly. Gautier, one of my boys, is a 
bright boy and I hope a sincere 
Christian. He has been a member 
of the church about one year. He 
generally attends me in my tours 
among the people, and is very use- 
ful. Since he joined the church, an 
interesting girl, named Jelia Ann 
Prime, from the female boarding 
schools, has been added to our num- 
ber. She is by birth a Catholic. 
She has undergone much persecu- 
tion, and attempts have been made 
to bring her back to the Catholic 


Panditeripo, two of 


We have a long time || mountains. 
mong the people. 


She as very acuve a 
She goes trom 


| house to house to read and converse 


| 


—— 





| 


| 
} 


with them, respecting the great Gangs 
which belong to their everlasung 
peace. Another girl who Was tor- 
merly attached to the boarding 
school, has returned Lome to Ler 
house, and has, I trust, earned the 


savour of the Redeemer’s name with 


her. 


She was lately marricd to @ 


j}iman in the neighborheoc, at ihe sta- 


‘tion where | reside. 





She has esta- 
blished family prayer. Thus in one 
house in Panditeripe, the worship 
of Jehovah unadulterated ts set up. 
May she continue fanbful ante death 
She will probably be admitted to the 
chureh in May next. Two cthere 
perhaps will be admitted at the same 
tune. 1 entertain hope ef two of my 
hoys at the boarding school albo— 
One or two others are serious.” 

Revival in Ceylon—A_ better 
from onc of the missionaries in Cey- 
lon, to the editor of the New Elaven 
Religious Intelligencer, dated Odoo- 
ville, Jeffna, March 1824, saya, 
“You have no doubt wondered at the 
goodness of God to us so unworthy, 
and you will wonder sull more when 
you hear that he has lately poured 
out his Spirit, so that we have scen 
nearly every individyal connected 
with our station inguire, “what shall 
I do to be saved.”” The work com- 
menced at Tillipally, about two 
months ago; then at Odooville, 
Marepey, Panditeripo aud Batticot- 
ta. Inthe boarding schools, study 
has been laid aside for many days to 
gether. Inthe town of Jaffnapatam 
especially, ane school is much affece 
ted, and tlhe nominal Christians of 
Ch. David’s church, are awaking 
from their sleep. I would mention 
the number of hopeful converts, but 
we scarcely allow ourselves to count 
them. It has appeared to us, a 
great work, and we see no evidence 
that it is at an end.” 
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. Hauwtestic knteUligence. 


The Treasurer of the Educatio: 
Society, ac kinowiedyes the following 
contributions, by the hands of thc 
Rev Mr. Meade:— 

From a friend, in Frederick county, 

Virginia, - - : $100 00, 
Female Aux. So ty. of Winchester, 6U 70 | 
Congregation at Winchester, 50 00 
Do, at the Chapel, Frederick co. 54 18 | 
Ladies at Martinsburg, - - 1000) 

kJ 

Protestant Ejiscofial Sunday end | 
Adult School Sociciy.—-On the ab 
ternoon of Christmas, the Scholars 
of the Episcopal Sunday. Schools of 
Philadelphia, were assembled at St. 
James’s Church. The Prayers 
were read by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, 
of St. John’s Church, and an address | 
to the teachers and children deliv- | 
ered by the Rev. Mr. Ives, of Trin- | 
ity Church. On this occasion about | 
1200 scholars, with their teachers, | 
attended. ‘The spectacle was at), 
once impressive and animating. The 
scholars occupied the whole of the 
ground floor of the Church, and the 
galleries were filled by the parents 
of the children, and many other in- 
terested spectators. ‘The scene was || 
calculated to produce deep emotions || 
jn the minds of all. Such exhibi- 
tions whilst Ue y present a proud at- || 
testation to the benign influence and || 
disinterested character of the Gospel, | 
are calculated also to attract the at- 
tention and secure the favourable re- 
gard of the members of our church 
to these benevolent institutions. We 
understand it to be the design of the 
society to continue them annually, 
and the opinion may be ventured 
that none but a good effect can result 
from this display of so many child 
ren, immortal, accountable and ra- 
tional like ourselves, rescued from 
the snares of ignorance and vice. 
and by gratuitous benevolence in- 
structed to honour, praise, aud wor 
ship their God and Saviour, 

December 30, 1824. 
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Ordinations —At an Ordination 
eld by the Ri Rev. Bishop White, 
in St. James’s Church, Philadelphia, 
“i Sunday morning, the 19th of De- 
cen ber, 1824, the fourth Sunday in 
Advent, being one of the stated days 
of ordination, Wa. Eldred, was ad- 
mitted to the boly order of Deacons, 
and the Rev. Norman Nash, and 


ithe Rev. Samucl Bowman, were or- 


dained Pricsts. Mr. Eidred has re- 
turned to the congzregations in Co- 
lumbia county, anon which he had 
been officiating for some time past 
as a lay reader. Mr. Bowman is 
assistant rector of St. John’s church, 
Piqua. 


Confirmation.—-On Friday, Dec. 
24, the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, held 
a confirmation in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Philadelphia; 18 were con- 
firmed. 


Pishop Hobart.——The New York 
Evening Post remarks, “with heart- 
felt joy we congratulate the numer- 
ous and respectable friends of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Ilobart, on the re- 
ception of a letter yesterday from 
him, residing at its date (the early 
part of November.) at Venice, and 
containing the welcome and inter- 
esting intelligence that bis health was 


| greatly improved and daily improv- 


ing. 
ee ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editors of the United States Cath- 
olic Miscellany, will see an answer to 
their note, in our number for February. 

It was intended to insert in this num- 
ber, the verses of W. R. on Genesis v. 
24, but want of room prevented. They 
will appear in our next. 

Linus, “on some apparent inconsisten- 
cies in the history of David,” Edwards, 
“on the offices of the Holy Ghost,” and 
‘he communication of Catholicus are 

inder consideration. 

The paper of our respected correspon- 
dent LY, will appear in our next. 





